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LITBRARIANA, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


CIRCULAR TO THE TRADE. 
HHt Haoabway, No ¥., Mareh @, 1807, 

We hee leave ta aek your ordere for the Hew bouke advertised 
ii this elreutar | 

The dew vols. of Hath wae CiAssiog Will he attractive and en 
fertalniid hooke, and Will he li hew and Feadahle ty pe | Hoikeeoia, 
Theses yoluties Ti sige aiid Ti oharaeter are Well adapted 
for travellers aiid also for the haine oivele 

We aleu ask atiention to the two new works hy De. Catia and 
Prof. Cuapsnovnne. These hooks are admirably written, and 
will be found to he permanently valuable for thoughtful readers, 

The Nationa edition of leying'’s posthumous volumes, Spanish 
Papers, and new impressions of the other volumes, are ready 
this month, Weshall issue as follows; 


leaned) 


Manon 13, 


*MAGA”™ STORIES. Railway Classics, . ‘ $0 75 
IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK. Railway Classics, : 078 
IRVING'S SPANISH PAPERS, National edition, 2 yola,, 

black cloth, . 3 . ‘ > ‘ A ' ; 5 60 
BAYARD TAYLOR'S WORKS, Caxton edition, yol,12, 8 00 


Marci 20, 
“MAGA” PAPERS ON PARIS. By H.T. Tuckerman, 0 %5 
CHADBOURNE’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. Post 8vo, 2 00 
CHADBOURNE'’S NATURAL THEOLOGY, Student's 


edition. 12mo, ° ° F ° . . ° . 1% 
Arnrit 10, 

“MAGA” SOCIAL PAPERS. Railway Classics, . - 0% 

IRVING'S SALMAGUNDI. Railway Classics, ‘ . Oe 


BENEDICITE. By G, C. Child, M.D. 
Respectfully yours, 
Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON. 





TWO NEW BOOKS OF HIGH CHARACTER, 
I, 
BENEDICITE ; 


on, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POWER, WISDOM, AND GOOD- 

NESS OF GOD, AS MANIFESTED IN HIS WORKS. 
By G, Chapin Child, M.D, From the London edition of John 

Murray. 1 vol, 12mo, elegantly printed on tinted paper, $2 60 

(Shortly.) 

CHIBF CONTENTS, 

Light and Darkness, 
Lightning and Clouds, 
Showers and Dew, 


Introduction, 
The Heavens, 
The Sun and Moon, 


The Planeta, Wella, 
The Stare. Hens and Mlooda, 
Winter and Summer, The Winds, 


Nights and Daya, Vire and leat, 
. ‘ roast and Snow, ete, 


*,* This volume te written in a graceful, attractive, and elo 
quent manner, introducing many new and atrikking Mets tn popu 
Jar aolonce; it ia fincinating alike to the learned and to the gon 
eral reader, 

1, 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

LOWELL LECTURES, Ny Prof, 2, A, Chadbourne, President 
of the Masenchusetta Agricultural Society, Fine edition on 
tinted paper, 1 vol, emall Avo, price $9 95; cheaper edition 
for atudenta, @L TH (dn March), 


Ga. Ps PUTNAM & SON, 
061 BroatwWhy, New York, 


DAMAGED BOOKS, 
$9,000 WORTH OF BOOKS ALMOBT GIVEN AWAY. 


LEGGATT BROTHERS, 
119 Nassai Street, beluw Beekiwan, 


Terms, to wit: Wéve copies of Tu 


Edward Ruggles, ‘ « 17 
merican Women, ‘ s 178 





THE SILENCE OF SCRIPTURE. 
By tHe Hay, Prascis WHArtoN, D.D., LL.D, 

Reetur of Bt 

hii, bevelled hoards, ted edge, $1, 


Paul’ea Chureh, Broukline, 


Chap. 4. THE CREATION OF THE WORLD, 
Chap. 8: THE ORTGEIN OF BYTE, 

Chap. DIVINATION, 

Chap. 4. LITURGY, 

Chap, 6, Clips 

Chap. 4. THE VIRGIN MARY 

t 


hap, 7, THE LORD PHRSONAL APPHATRANCH, AND 
if WHLATIONA, 


* These topics ave handled ingeniously, clearly, and foreihiy,”’ 





Christian Witness, 
The Restoration of Belief, By isaac Taylor, A new 
edition, reyised, with au additional section on Renan, 12mo, 


$i 50. 


It is thought the new aspects in which the author presents the 
Christian evidences, in connection with the new forms of unbelief 
which mark these times, impart a peculiar importance to his 
work. 

* Plain and intelligible, but yet powerful and eloquent—a true 
Christian spirit pervades it.”— The Critic. 

* Tt is indeed a right noble and instructive work. . . . We 
should hardly dare to express how much of solid pleasure and 
benefit we have had from its ;pages. There is scarce a para- 
graph in the book that is not compact and weighty with thought. 
. . . We are persuaded that Christian readers cannot make 
themselves too conversant with these choice and noble pages.” 
—The Church Monthby. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D.D. Fourth 
edition, 330 pages, $1 50. 

Eighteen sermons from the pen of this distinguished preacher 

and able divine. 


Daily Hymns; of, Hymys ror Every Day in Lent. Se 
lected by A. G. R. from ancient and modern authors, with 
several original hymns, Beautifully printed, and bound in 
bevelled boards, gilt edge, $1. 


“We not only commend this book to all Christians, but assure 
them that they will find in it assistance not merely for ‘ ever 
day in Lent,’ but for every day in the year as well.’’—Zranscripé. 


Miss Kimball’s Hymns. 
bound, price $1. 


‘In the range of modern religious poetry, I know of but few 
pieces more true and tender, more sweetly touched with the 
‘beauty of holiness,’ than her’s, [I am contident they will com- 
mend themeelves to the common Christian heart, irrespective of 
sect.”—John G. Whittier. 

“The high praise beatowed by the poet Whittier on these 
hymns will be echoed by all those who fully enter into their 
depths of devotional spirit, their sweetness and tenderness of 
sentiment, and their refinement and elevation of thought. 
They show religious genius as well as religious feeling,’’— 
Transcript. 


Our Church and Her Services, By the Rev, 
Aslton Oxenden, Adapted to the Services of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, by the Rev, FY, D, 
Huntington, DD, 170 pages, Paper, 60 centa; cloth, red 
edger, $1, 


“Compact in form, clear in statement, easy and simple in ite 
mode of treatment, yet Comprehensive and exact enough for all 
ordinary occasions, it may be read and circulated in parishes 
with great advantage,’ — Rev, Dr, Huntington, 

“Hy far the beat book of the kind we have ever seen, We 
know of no book we would rather put. in the handa of our own 
people to give them information, or of outaidera to show them 
what our Chareh is, than this, 7e Southern Churchman, 

“To our parish clergy we would commend it for ciroulation and 
general ive amonget their people, Hyery family should have a 
copy of It. Chriatian Witness, 

LL Bxcellently adapted to instriet one who ia coming into the 
Church from the denominations around aa to the order nnd mean 
ing of the services of the Church, and what are her distinetive 
doctrines,’ — Church Journal, 

“A mont admirable little book—we would warmly commend 
it to our readera,"’— American Churchman, 

“Tia merit ia, that it is euch a book as a clergyman ean give to 
any one, with the sure confidence that it will teach him to be a 
better man,''— Nation, 


Beautifully printed and 


Fy ety of our publications sent by mall, postage paid, on re 
eeipt of priee, 


E. P. DUTTON & GCO., Publishers, 
185 Washington St., Buston, 
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4 | Oo Twenty-one Dollars, cash, in advance, 
i 


THE ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION, 


+ 6a Year, in Advance 
Price { Sfugte Copies, 15 Cents 





— — 


RIBERS AND [THE PUBLIC. 





The Conductors of Tus Rounp TaBizE beg leave respectfully to state that they had fully deter- 
mined on declining after February 1st to make any deductions, on whatsoever score, from their 
regular rates of subscription, They have, however, received 80 many very earnest solicitations 


other eminent persons, to extend the sphere of the paper's use- 


fulness by allowing a commission to those who are at the pains to procure subscribers that they 
have consented to grant, for the months of February and March only, the following Association 


& Rounp TABLE will be sent to one address for one year on receipt 
Remit by checks or postal money orders to 


192 Nassau Street, New Yore. 


A VERY REMARKABLE BOOK, 


THE HUGUENOT GALLEY*SLAVE; 


Helng the Autobiography of a Preneh Protestant éondemied to 
the Galleys for the sake of his Heligion, Translated froin the 
Freeh of Jeai Marteilhe, 190, #1 50 


't Written if the most eharming eétyle, the tale swinging 668 
stantly heiWeen aterA Gal¥ietion ahd the deepest pathos, aieh 
lig every tender and Hoble sentiment ii tie tif, —Leberal 
Ohpistian 

‘t As interesting as Robinson Crusae,''\—Hoastan Commonwealth 


*tOne of the moat striking narratives known te literature. , , 
The French and Higlish reviews haye well-nigh exhausted the 
language of praise ipen its incontestable merits, and with Fea: 
son.’ —Christian Intellegencer, 

‘A beautiful and noble work."—Hasten Transcript. 

‘+ As soon as the contents of the Mhok are known its cireulation 

will exceed that of the most popular novel of the season, Open 
the book where you tag 5 | it is almost impossible to lay it 
down again. Records like these do honor to religion and to 
humanity,”’—London Reader. 
‘*A more valuable contribution to the records of genuine mar- 
tyrology could hardly be found. The style of the narrative in its 
graphic simplicity reminds us of Defoe; but the well-authenti- 
cated facts which it relates are more interesting than fiction, and 
the incidents not less strange. There is no polemical design nor 
any element of theological Titernons in this volume. To record 
the virtues of noble-hearted men, not to reopen wounds nor to 
cast odium on creeds and churches, has been the motive of its 
publication.”"—London Quarterly Review. 


Copies sent post-paid on receipt of the price ($1 50). 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome Street. 


LENT!! 





LENT !! 
THE BEST BOOK FOR LENT. 


READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT, 
SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF BisHop JEREMY TAYLOR. 
18mo, cloth, extra red edges, $1 50. 

Sent by mail postage paid on receipt of price. 


Address 
H. B. DURAND, 
11 Bible House. 


SPECIAL TO LAWYERS. 





WE HAVE JUST IssvED A Seconp Epition or 


ABBOTT’S DIGEST 
OF NEW YORK STATUTES AND REPORTS, 
Vou, Vil, 1863-1867, 


This volume has a new and valuable feature never before intro- 
duced in a Supplementary Digest: an index to all cases under the 
particular title or eubject in either of the preceding six volumes, 
It renders this volume extremely taeful not only for the cases 
embraced in it, but ae an index to the entire set, 

ABBOTT'S DIGEST has won for itself a national reputation, 
and should be in the possession of every lawyer not only of New 
York but of all the Statea of the Union, 

Price of the Tth vol,, separately, 67 50, When sold in sete (7 
vola,), $6 60 per vol, Sent by mail or express pon receipt of 
price, 


We have alao recently published 8 
New (tae Ninra) Rprrion oF 
VOORHIES' ANNOTATED CODE, 


WITH ADDITIONAL NOTHS AND AMENDMENTS TO 1867, 


Hdited by John Townshend, Heq,, in one extra large volume 
1,008 pages, price $7 60, The cheapest law book ever offered 
to the profession, Sent by mail or expresa upon receipt of 


price, 
BAKER, VOORHIS & CO.,, 
LAW PUBLISHERA, 
66 Nassat Street, New York. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 


AND 

416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 

HAVE NOW READY THE 
NEW AND REVISED ISSUE OF THE PICTORIAL EDITION 
OF THE 
WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, 
EpiTED AND REVISED BY CHARLES KNIGHT, 

COMMONLY KNOWN AS 


KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, 
wee. 
Containing upwards of One Thousand Illustrations, and beauti- 
tifully printed by Messrs Clay & Son on fine toned paper. 
8 vols, super royal Svo, cloth, $40; tree calf, gilt edges, $75; 
full morocco, gilt edges, $100. 

We make the following extract from a Prefatory Letter of 
1854, toa volume entitled Shakespeare’s Scholar, written by Mr. 
Richard Grant White, who has himself produced an edition of the 
poet which fairly takes rank among the best: 

* About five years ago I boughta copy of Mr. Knight's Pictorial 
Edition, and having studied Shakespeare himself alone for so 
many years, I thought that I eo with indifference read a com- 
mentator again. From Mr. Knight’s labors [ derived great 
satisfaction; his were altogether different comments from those 
which still fretted in my memory. I found that hia Shakespeare 
and mine were the same; and I read with a new pleasure his re- 
marks upon the different Plays—a oe which I need hardly 
fay was repeated and heightened b ig eee acquaintance 
with the criticiams of Coleridge, Wilson, Schlegel, and Hazlitt, 
But [learned from him a fact of which my determination had kept 
me ignorant, or rather, made me forgetful, that the text of 
Shakespeare before the date of his edition was filled with the 
alterations and interpolations of those very editors whose labors 
had impressed me go unpleasantly; and finding that, in some of 
the few passages which had been obscure to me, the obscurity 


was of their creating, not of Shakespeare’s or even his printers, 
I instantly began the critical study of the text.” 


It will be observed that the Ilustrations (upwards of one thou- 
sand) in this reissue are the same as those which appeared in the 
first edition, while the printing and the whole mechanical exeeu 
tion of the work are in no respect inferior to the original, 


Aso, dust Peatisnen, 

THY CHEAPEST BHAKSPERH IN THE MARKHT, 
THE BLACKFRIARS SHAKSPERE, 
COMPLETE TN ON VOLUME 
Hvis BY CHARLES KWiGH? 

And eontaining the Doubifai Plays and Poems and a Giessarial 
lndex, Printed hy Clawes & Son upon toned paper, from 
type cast ewpvessly for it, in 1 yal, post 8yo, cloth, 1,078 pages, 
price $2, 

THE FAC-SIMILE REPRINT OF THE FIRST POLIO (1628) 
EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, HISTORIES, 
AND TRACEDIES. 

1 vol. small 4to, cloth, $10; half calf, $12. 


Also, 
An edition of the same on Large Paper, quarto, half vellum, $20. 





Staunton’s Magnificent Edition of the Plays 
and Poems of Shakespeare, with copious 
Original Notes, a Glossary and Life, and containing up- 
wards of 1,700 illustrations from designs by John Gilbert, 
beautifully executed by Dalziel Brothers; in 3 vols. royal 
8vo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, $27 50; full calf, $32 50; full 
morocco, $37 50. 


Staunton’s Library Edition of Shakespeare, 
with copious Notes, a Glossary and Life, Elegantly printed 
in a large clear type on fine toned paper, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, $17 50; half calf, $25; tree calf, $35. 


Shakspeare,. Edited by Wittiam Hazuirr. With Notes 
and Life. Beautifully printed in a new type from the text 
of Johnson, Steevens, and Reed, and containing the Doubt- 
fal Plays and Poems, in 5 vols. foolscap 8vo, cloth, $7 50; 
half calf, $15; full calf, $20. 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. Edited by Tuomas 
CampseLt, With Remarks on his Life and Writings, a Por- 
trait and Index, and numerous illustrations by John Gilbert. 
1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, $6; half calf, $8; full calf, $10; tree 
calf or full morocco, $12. 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, Edited by Nicno- 
Las Rowe. With Life and Glossarial Notes. Printed from 
the text of Johnson, Steevens, and Reed, with a steel frontis- 
piece. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, $2 50; half calf, $4 50, 


The Shakespeare Gallery. A reproduction in com- 
memoration of the Tercentenary Celebration of the Poet's 
Birth, illustrated ina series of upwards of 100 Photographs, 
reproduced by Mr. Stephen Ayling from Boydell’s Shakes- 
peare, Small d4to, vellum cloth, gilt edges, $10. 


NOW READY. 


A TALK WITH MY PUPILS. 


By Mrs. CHARLEs SEDGWICE. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 





THE SEVENTH OHIO RECIMENT: 
A RECORD. 
By Masor Grorce L. Wcop. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 





AN OFFERING OF SYMPATHY TO THE 
AFFLICTED, 
ESPECIALLY TO BEREAVED PARENTS. 
By Francis PARKMAN, D.D. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 





CLASSIC QUOTATIONS: 
A Thought-book of the Wise Spirits of all Nations and all Coun- 
tries ; fit for all men and all hours, 1 vol. 16mo, 
Collected, arranged, and revised by James Elmes, $1 25. 





THE ARTIST'S MARRIED LIFE: 


Being that of Albert Diirer. Translated from the German of 
Leopold Schefer by Mrs, J. R. Stodart, 1 vol, 12mo, $1 25. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES MILLER, 
622 Broadway, New York. 


The subject ts here searched through and through, and here- 
after, when any one wishes to know anything about the opinions of 
mankind on this topic, he must refer to this book.”’—Unitarian 
Monthly Magazine. 


ALGER’S FUTURE LIFE. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 MERCER STRERT (NBAR HOWARD), NEW YORK, 
A SPW BHITION (THE FOURTH), REVISEN, OF 


A GRITICAL HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE 


OF A FUTURE LIFE, 
AS IT HAS PHEVAILED IN ALL NATIONS AND AGiis 
Hy Wa. it, Ataba 

‘lo whieh is appended & eaimplete History of the Literature of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life; ar, A Catalogue of Works relating 
te the Nature, Origin, and Desting of the Baul. The titles classi 
fied and arranged chronalogically, with notes and an index of au 
thors and subjects, By BaraAbbot, Associate Librarian of Harvard 
University. Fourth edition, royal syo, pp, Vat, cloth, @4 50; half 
calf, $7. 

* We do not hesitate to commend the work as a monument of 
rare intellectual labor, patient and conscientious research, ex- 
emplary fairness of judgment, and acute philosophical discrimin- 
ation. One of the most forcible chapters in the yolume is de 
voted to the grounds of the belief in a future life. Among these 
Mr. Alger attaches peculiar importance to those furnished by 
philosophical reflection, and sustained by rational proofs. Our 
whole life, he argues, is a series of preparations for a higher life, 
All the spiritual powers which we develop constitute an athletic 
training for the future, ‘The ideal treasures which we accumulate 
are preliminary attainments for the same end. Man alone fore- 
knows his own death, This foreknowledge is given to prepare 
him for a succeeding existence, He has wondrous impulses to- 
ward futurity, which, like the instinctive flight of birds before 
their actual migration, betoken his destiny to another clime. 
The more one lives for immortality, the stronger proofs he finds 
of a deathless existence. In earnest communion with our own 
selves, we become conscious of our own eternity.”—N. Y. 7rib- 
une. 





For sale at principal bookstores, and mailed by publisher on 
receipt of price, 
The most Complete Manual of English and American Literature 
ever published within the compass of one volume. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL OF ENCLISH 
LITERATURE. 

By Tuomas B. Snaw, author of Shaw's Outlines of English Lit- 
erature. Edited, with notes and illustrations, by William 
Smith, LL.D., author of Smith's Bible and Classical Diction- 
aries, Witha Sketch of American Literature. By Henry T. 
Tuckerman. 1 vol. large 12mo, price $2. 

The author devoted to the composition of this book the labor 
of several years, sparing neither time nor pains to render it both 





the amount of information which it conveys is really remarkable. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 





8. & Co.'s Late PuBLICATIONS ARE: 
SUNNYBANK. By Marion Harland, Author of ** Alono,"’ “ Hid- 
den Path,” etc., etc, 1 vol, 12mo, price $1 %5. 
MORNING BY MORNING, Spurgeon's new book, 1 vol, 12mo, 
price $1 75. 
Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of the prico, 





instructive and interesting. Considering the size of the book, |. 





NEW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 


. FROM THE PRESS OF 


LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


J. B. 





NEW AMERICA. By Wm. Hepworth Dixon, editor of The 
Atheneum, and author of The Holy Land, William Penn, 
etc. 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, bevelled boards, printed on 
tinted paper. 

MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR FOR INDEPEND- 
ENCE. By Heros Von Borcke, late Chief of Staff to Gen. 
J. E. B, Stuart. With map. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, $2 50. 

A TUTOR’S COUNSEL TO HIS PUPILS. EN Avant, MgEs- 
siEURS! Letters and Essays. By Rev. G. H. D. Mathias, 
M.A. Small 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 

HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR OF THE STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, By Alfred Creigh, LL.D., K.T, 83°, 
12mo. 

HOURS OF WORK AND PLAY, 
volume, #1 50. 

IDALIA, A new Novel by Ouida, author of Chandos, Strathmore, 
Granville de Vigne, etc. 12mo, $2. 

ELEMENTS OF ART CRITICISM, A ‘Yext-book for Schools 
and Colleges, and a Hand-book for Amateurs and Artists, 
By G. W. Samson, D.D., Pres. of Columbian College, Wash- 
ington, D.C, Second edition, Crown 8vo, $3 50, 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Prof. D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.R.G.S., F.G.8, Cloth, bevelled boards, $2 50, 

THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH, ‘Translated from the Danish of 
Frederick Paludan-Muller by Humphry William Freeland, 
With illustrations desigffed by Walter Allen. Engraved on 
wood by J. D, Cooper. 12mo, cloth extra, $2. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A GRIFFIN ON A VOYAGE OF DIS- 
COVERY, Written by Himeelf. With numerous \lustra- 
tions, Cloth, extra gilt, $2 50. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF JOSLAIL WEDGWOOD. From his 
Private Correspondence and Family Papers; with an Intro 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England. By Bliza 
Meteyard. With numerous illustrations, Printed on super 
fine paper, 2 vols. 8vo. 

HISTORICAL MEMOLKS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
By Win, Hudgeon, 128m, cloth, $1 75 

THE MAKING OF THE AMEIICAN NATION; of, The Iisa 
Aid Decline of Oligarehy in the Weet. By d. Agthur Part 
Pidge, author of Oh Deimouerary, ete, 1 vol Bye, B5 

STUDIES IN THE HOUR OF PRBALMS, Relig a Critical ana 
haposiiory Commentary, With Doetrlial and Practical He 
Hisrke OF the eAtiFe Peaiter, Hy Willlam &. Pinmer, 1D, 
LL.D. tid vol, cloth, 80; lileary style, #0 ° 74) half lirkey, 
Hiited paper, 7 60. 

THE LAST DAYS OF OUR BAVIOUN. Ror Passion Week 
The Life of Gur Lord, fram the Rapper in Bethany to tis 
Ascension inte Heayen, th Chronological Order, and in the 
Words of the Hyangeliets, Arranged hy Charles 1, Cooper, 
Rector of Bt, Philip's Church, Philadelphia, Smali lame, 


By F. P. Cobbe. Neat 12mo 


TERRA MARIA; or, Threads of Maryland Colonial History. 


By Edward D. Neill, one of the Secretaries of the President 
of the United States, 12mo, 

DAINTY DISHES. Receipts collected by Lady H, St. Clair, Fifth 
edition, 12mo, cloth, $2 25. 

ON DEMOCRACY. By Jd. Arthur Partridge, author of The Mak- 
ing of the American Nation, or the Rise and Decline of 
Oligarchy, The False Nation and its Bases, or Why the 
South Can't Stand, 1 vol. Svo, $4. bd 

THE CHRISTIAN HYMNAL. Hymne with Tunes for the Service 
of the Church, Compiled and edited by Rey, Frank Sewall, 
12mo, cloth. 

HEAVEN AND HELL, Heaven and its wonders, and Hell from 
Things Heard and Seen, By Emanuel Swedenborg. Demi 


8yo. 
SLOAN’S HOMESTEAD ARCHITECTURE, By Samuel Sloan, 
Architect. Illustrated with upwards of 200 engravings, 


Second edition. $4 50. 


THREE YEARS IN FIELD HOSPITALS. 
cloth, $1 50. 


By Mrs. H. 12mo, 


MEDICAL WORKS. 

ON THE ACTION OF MEDICINES IN THE SYSTEM. By 
Frederick William Headland, B,A., F.L.8. Fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged. svo, 

WOOD'S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. By George B. Wood, M.D. 
Sixth edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols., sheep, $11. 

INJURIES OF THE SPINE, By John Ashhurst, Jr.,M.D. 12mo. 

EMOTIONAL DISORDERS. A Treatise on Emotional Disorders 
of the Sympathetic System of Nerves, By William Murray, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., London, etc, 12mo, cloth, $1 60. 





In Press AND NEARLY READY. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ouida, author of Idalia, Strathmore, 
Chandos, Granville de Vigne, etc, 
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RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 

E have been taken to task for calling attention 
\ to signs that our government is degenerating 
out of its own forms and limits, and shaping itself 
into conformity with other principles than those with 
which it started into existence. Responsible govern- 
ment is the term used by the English *: (efining 
their peculiar way of administering public affairs. 
They have a fashion of keeping the forms of* old 
things long after the substance has disapptared. 
They have a king or queen, in whom they claim the 
executive power is vested ; and they take care to do 
all outward reverence to this so-called executive. 
But they know, and no one knows it better than the 
king himself, that their royal executive is a sham. 
It is but a few years since Sir Robert Peel, as prime 
minister, publicly dictatedgto the Queen certain 
changes in what may be called the higher class of 
her body-servants, ‘The first servant of the crown 
in England is master of everything, master of the 
helpless wearer of the crown, This first servant 
of the crown is himself subject only to Parliament, 
and to it he is absolutely subject, The English ex- 
ecutive, as a separate power in government, long 
since disappeared by its absorption into the legis- 
lature, 

We started here with rejecting all shames, and there 
is nothing of which we have been tore provid than 
our siibstantial and powerful executive, We thitew 
aside witli disdain the maskin that “the king ean do 
io wrote |) and avowed oF intention to hold our 
king responsible in his own person for whatever he 
of hiis chosen servants sliould dos responsible not 
only at fixed periods to the popular judgient, hat 
answerable at any tine to a court whieh we provided 
for trying and condemning him just as any other 
criminal is tried and condemned, The vicarious re- 
sponsibility of the king's ministers for the king's 
crimes was not a remedy to suit the straightforward 
men who put together our government, 

Ly a simple law of the late Congress all this has 
been changed, A responsible executive, in the Amer- 
ican sense, no longer exists, and responsible govern- 
ment of the English fashion has been partially 
brought into use, Ieretofore, the President has been 
looked upon as answerable for all matters of adminis- 
tration, and has, as a matter of justice in view of such 


responsibility, been left free to choose his own chief 


clerks. The cabinet ministers were required, as was 
the case with other officers, to have their appoint- 
ments confirmed by the Senate; but in practice the 
Senate, in view of the direct responsibility of the 
President for all administrative matters, refused to 
put any restraint upon his free choice for these high 
appointments. Practically, our President has chosen 
his own ministers, Now, he cannot remove any one 
of his cabinet, no matter how insubordinate, no mat- 
ter how incompetent he may prove to be, no matter 
how dishonestly he may be conducting his depart- 
ment, unless the Senate consents to such removal. 
Mr, Seward may take it into his head to snub Louis 
Napoleon so rudely that he cannot decline war; the 
Secretary of the Navy may send the whole fleet of 
monitors to the arctic regions to find out if they will 
float in the polar ocean; the Secretary of the Treasury 
my compromise away the whole custom-house reve- 
hue; the Attorney-General may direct nolle pros- 
equi against every indicted criminal; the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may excite all the Indian 
tribes into war by robbing them of their pen- 
sions and lands; the whole cabinet may quar- 
rel when they meet, like cats and dogs; the 
Secretary of War may even be provoked to tweak 
the nose of the President in cabinet session, and yet 
the President, in the absence of the Senate, can apply 
neither restraint nor remedy, It is manifest that the 
direct responsibility to which the American people 
have heretofore held their chief executive officer can 














no longer, with justice, be enforced. If the army 
should be mismanaged or be in any way unlawfully 
employed, the Secretary of War, through whom 
orders go, has it in his power to obstruct and hinder 
the President’s action, and therefore is justly to be 
held answerable if he does not doso. Diplomatic cor- 
respondence being all in the name of the Secretary of 
State, the whole tone and course of it is now under 
his absolute control, and blunders therein cannot be 
charged upon the President. For anything that may 
be done hereafter, since the passage of the bill regu- 
lating the tenure of office, the President cannot fairly 
and justly be impeached, unless some one or all of the 
cabinet ministers be impeached with him, 

Whether this divided responsibility will work as 
well as our old-fashioned method of giving undivided 
power to and imposing undivided responsibility 
upon one administering head is to be seen. In the 
experience of this state and of this city it has 
worked very ill. Since the constitution of 1846 the 
governor of this state has been limited to the duty 
of writing messages, signing or vetoing bills, admin- 
istering a pardon-bureau, and occasionally trying a 
sheriff or street commissioner. His control over the 
finances of the state is limited to approving the 
monthly claims of his two or three clerks and aides- 
dle-camp for wages, TIlis power to see that the laws 
are faithfully executed is limited to the right to re- 
quest the Attorney-General or a district attorney to 
attend to any prosecution of importance, which re- 
quest the law oflicer may comply with or not as may 
suit his own notions, The division of responsibility 
in this city has brought us to a condition in which 
official wrong-doing is without remedy. 

The manly and direct course under our Constitu- 
tion was, if the President liad proved himself unfit 
to be trusted with power, to impeach and remove 
lit, Congress lias chosen the nore erouked way of 
seeking & feinedy Hot contemplated hy our Constitu- 
tion, divesting the President of powers necessary to 
Hood adiinisthation, and divesting hin therehy alse 
of respousibility, They have tried, by making the 
cabinet independent of the President, ta introduce 
liere tlie so-ealled responsible gayernment of Bagiand, 
They lave failed to do so because, although the eabi- 
net ministers are no longer under the eontrol of 
the President, they are equally beyond the eontrol of 
Congress, While the President cannot remove them, 
so also Congress has no power to put them out of 
ollice, except by the slow process of impeachment, 
Practically the members of the cabinet are now not 
responsible to any one, 

Does it not look as if we were, blindly perhaps as 
yet, reaching after some new form of government ? 


THE UPRISING IN IRELAND. 
VENTS in Ireland will now be regarded in this 
4 country with a great deal of solicitude, but not 

—on the part of those who wish well to the Irish 
cause—with much hope. The Fenians may be full 
of pluck and enthusiasm, the spirit of self-sacrifice 
may have been stimulated at a thousand secret meet- 
ings up to the point of heroism, the country may 
leap into revolt from the Head of Kinsale to London- 
derry, and yet, so far as the independence of Ireland 
is concerned, what has happened and what is proba- 
bly now happening will, it is felt, indefinitely post- 
pone rather than facilitate such an issue. It seems, 
indeed, to the general eye truly incomprehensible 
that the leaders, whose means for estimating the force 
to be opposed to them are ample and unmistakable, 
should have precipitated a rising whose result they 
can apparently so readily foresee, If revolutionists 
were always able to control the precise moment for 
their outbreak, and if they were also able to predict 
and to guide other exterior incidents which may have 
a collateral bearing on their own situation, the pres- 
ent course of the Fenian leaders would necessarily be 
adjudged to be one of extreme folly. We must re- 
member, however, that these two important condi- 
tions are always, up to the last moment; indetermin- 
ate; and that some things have been going forward 
below the surface of which the general public are 
substantially ignorant. Thatan understanding exists 
between the Fenian chiefs and the moving spirits of 
the trades unions and other democratic and reforma- 
tory associations in England may be assumed as cer- 





tain. The general basis of that understanding has 


clearly been the idea of embarrassing the British goy- 
ernment at a favorable moment by simultaneous out- 
breaks in both islands. If we consider what would 
have been the immediate effect in England had the 
émeute which broke against the railings in Hyde Park 
rolled up into a wave of insurrection, and imagine 
the Fenians to have risen in Ireland at the same 
instant, it is not so difficult to conceive that one or 
both movements might have had a chance for success. 
There would have been an immediate and pressing 
outcry in England against the removal of troops, 
probably, indeed, a demand for the return of the 
Irish garrisons. The faint-hearted and sceptical in 
Ireland would have realized the value of the chance 
and have joined in what they would ordinarily pru- 
dently decline; and thus England’s difficulty would 
have been Ireland’s opportunity in actual practice and 
stern reality at last. 


Failing this warlike initiative on the part of their 
friends the Radicals, there remained to the Fenians 
the alternative of taking the initiative themselves, 
with the hope that the Radicals might be induced to 
follow them as they, in the other case, would have 
followed the Radicals ; and this it is that the Fenians 
with characteristic rashness have undertaken to do. 
They have watched the course of the Reform move- 
ment with earnest attention, waiting and hoping for 
the signal to strike. The time has been deferred and 
deferred, and the masses of their following have 
grown more and more impatient, until at last the 
Fenian chiefs have been led to the conviction that 
they must strike first or not at all; and they have 
chosen the fofmer, This conjuncture has been brought 
about in a great measure by the adroitness of the 
Derby ministry, They have disarmed Reform by pro- 
fessiig a Feadiness to concede Wlhiatever in feason its 
flvoéates sliould choose to demand, It is trie that 
the profession las Gone in the shape of glittering 
generalities, so that even the lite explanatory speech 
of tle Clianeellor of the Exehequer left the country 
as ignorant of the speeifie measures contemplated 
by the eabinet as it was before, Rat the bread 
statement ef willingness to grant what was fFe- 
quired has had its designed effeet of assuaging 
disaffeetion and, for the time at least, of eheek-mat- 
ing the Opposition, Mr, Disraeli’s curious speech, 
which has been so much censured, was a masterpiece 
in the way of effecting much by saying nothing, The 
Opposition are, of course, disinclined to accept his 
novel dogma, that Parliamentary Reform should no 
longer be a question that should decide the fate of 
ministries; but the country at large can find little 
fault with the announcement that a Tory ministry is 
prepared to do everything in the way of Reform that 
a progressive public sentiment shall demand and that 
the House of Commons shall be found willing to 
sanction, The policy of the Derby ministry has 
manifestly been to keep themselves firmly in power 
while paralyzing the dangerous element among the 
Reformers. The Liberal leaders, on the other hand, 
have sought to drive the government into such an 
explicit declaration of principles as, either by going 
too far for the Conservative party, its chief support, 
to follow it, or by not going far enough to satisfy the 
Reformers at all, to construct an issue sufficiently 
strong to enable them to break down the Tory min- 
istry altogether. An equilibrium of any sort is un- 
favorable to the chances of the Fenians; and it.is to 
anticipate this that they have taken the momentous 
step of plunging at once into insurrection. 

For the government to deal at the same time with 
a Radical insurrection at homé and a Fenian insur- 
rection in Ireland, would doubtless be extremely dif- 
ficult. To cope with either singly will probably be . 
found easy. Considering the small size of Ireland, 
the great strength of the British fleet, the facility and 
speed with which troops can be hurried across the 
Channel, it seems almost madness in the Fenians to 
try the experiment at all. The only theory which is 
consistent with attributing common sagacity to their 
leaders is, that they entertain the hope that, with 
England drained of soldiers, a Radical diversion may 
be made which will operate in their favor. Those, 
however, who know how readily Englishmen forget 
internal grievance when danger menaces their em- 





pire from without, will attach little weight to such 
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a probability. If the rising in Ireland becomes really 
formidable we shall next hear of English volunteers and 
special constables enrolling themselves by thousands 
to maintain order at home. The tact and readiness 
with which the British press sustains, by a judicious 
change of front, the general stability of the govern- 
ment in any threatened emergency is shown by the 
cautious maneuvres of Zhe Saturday Review and Times, 
the last numbers of which, as received by us, were 
preparing the way for possibilities which the later 
cable news has realized. The former able journal has 
become the advocate of Reform, the sharp opponent 
of Mr. Disraeli and the supporter of Mr. Gladstone. 
Security is better than principle with the cultivated 
orders it represents ; just as place is sweeter than Re- 
form is bitter to the Derby ministry. Success for the 
Fenian uprising, so far as it means independence for 
Ireland, is hopelessly improbable. Lord Strath- 
nairn, whose Indian career has shown the uncompro- 
mising stuff of which he is made, may be expected 
to use the means at his control with sharpness and 
decision, and his campaign, if campaign there is to 
be, will probably be a short one. In contemplating 
the bloodshed and horror of the impending strife 
there is only one source of consolation, which is that 
the measure of Parliamentary Reform which pruden- 
tial considerations will be likely, in the contingency, 
to make large, will bring into power men whose ef- 
forts to ameliorate and popularize Irish affairs may 
render insurrection needless and impossible for the 
future. It is from this point of view, and from this 
point only, that we in America, whose sympathies are 
so largely enlisted in behalf of a race some millions 
of whom have found a home among us, may augur 
good results from a struggle which, in all other re- 
spects, can solely be regarded as useless and deplor- 
able, 
THE QUESTION OF ROOFS. 

HE approach of May-day, most welcome day of the 

year to old England and most of our own country, 
bit most 6ufst of all in this city, suggests the question of 
As t¢ ts tHe KHHUA! CUBtUI ty He 
élare the demand for hoses entifely waprecedented, the 
landlords and feal-estate agenis may be expected to be 
Feady with that ery, for whieh there is quite too nineh 
plausibility, A leaging for éities is one of the uAlappy 
manias of human Aature, and the spot which would be a 
pleasant home fog.a moderate population beeomes a tray 
esty of demoeraecy and a scene of torture for an immoed- 
erate one, The prime relief of New York iste come in an 
adequate system of steam railways, which will solve many 
problems together ; but it will be well if that is attained 
in ten years, certainly if in five—and meanwhile we must 
live, and, as we best can, answer the question, How? 
Defalcations are getting frequent, but they are only des- 
perate ways of maintaining a certain style of living; 
marriage is becoming more and more a castle in the air ; 
virtue includes more and more of sacrifice ; and the com- 
forts of life, not to say its amenities, are narrowing, while 
its roughnesses and temptations seem to be on the in- 
crease ; how to live well is shortened into how to live, 
and the growing pressure in apartments—houses being 
out of the question—leaves nothing specially for the soul 
after the wants of the body are stilled; home appears to 
be only for the rich, and that cannibal but unavoidable 
resource, boarding, approaches the bareness and hardness 
of bare, inhospitable boards. The worst is, that scarcely 
any effort is making to remove or understand the evil, 
80 that any plan is welcome and timely which promises 
to do either. 

It is not a good thing, to begin with, to have neither 
meadow, garden, nor yard, but on the contrary your 
neighbor’s door within arm’s length of your own; it is 
not good to be stowed away in a block of houses as in 
berths on shipboard, but the very definition of a metrop- 
olis includes all this. Yet, besides the several thousand 
acres in the upper part of the island lying useless, in 
waiting for steam to bring them nearer, New York is 
very far from being economically built up, a small num- 
ber of wealthy persons having more space than they ab- 
solutely need, while the remaining vast majority are 
cramped more and more as the scale of social position 
lowers, until the cramping ends in misery and tenement 
houses. The facts that support these facts are deep- 
seated. The few who can command room always will 
have it; while rents are in demand as at present, the 
newly-married and the unmarried will generally be forced 
into boarding-houses; and while tenement houses pay. 
thirty per cent. or so yearly upon their value, they will 
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continue the haunts of misery that they are. Moral dis- 
quisitions are utterly thrown away, and figures are 
equally useless except they show that individual capital- 
ists, and not merely the community at large, would be 
pecuniarily benefited by substituting a better class of 
buildings. Logic that sets out to fight per cent. is beaten 
at the outset, and the only way of getting rid of tenement 
houses is by plausibly suggesting some class of buildings 
that pays better, and—on the other hand—by diminishing 
the tenement-house population by influencing successive 
portions to raise themselves a step in the social scale. 
In other words, while they are rats they will inhabit rat- 
holes, and it is only useless labor to put them into any- 
thing better ; make them something better than rats, and 
they will change their surroundings without help. At- 
tempted social reform is quite apt to begin at the wrong 
end. Thus, in this matter what keeps down the lower 
classes is simply the weight of the upper ones; the 
wealthiest keep a crushing pressure on the boarding- 
house class, and they in turn press upon the tenement- 
house population. A channel is full to overflowing, but 
it makes no difference at what point a new vent be 
opened ; open one anywhere and the relief will be felt 
ali through its length. And so any new project in house 
accommodation, if it is anything more than a charity, 
must begin with other than the lowest social orders, that 
it may prove practicable and successful. 

As it is impossible to provide enough single houses, the 
aggregate waste of space in walls being inversely as the 
size of the houses, the sole form of the problem is how 
to stow the greatest number of persons under one roof 
without heathenish discomfort. There is one form of 
building already existing which shelters and feeds a 
large number of people under one roof, namely, the 
hotel. Preserve the essential features of its construction 
—many sleeping apartments, but a single commissariat 
for all—and the hotel may be changed into a building 
that shall combine the chief advantages of both pub- 
licity and privacy. The general features would be some- 
thing as follows: The bulk of space divided into inde. 
pendent sleeping-rooms and rooms en suite, which may 
all open into a central court, and may have their own 
water and closets ; steam-heating for every part; a com- 
mon Jaundty ; male labor for all leavy work; perfect 
heating and vertilation, together with perfect security 
from fife; Sd Gite Boitithieaatiant and kitchen for the 
Whole, Here the plan subdivides inte two, which might 
alse be eoibined if the saiie establlishiinent—a restau 
Fant and a system whereby each family should have 
their meals delivered in their rons, upon special order 

The advantages of housekeeping are, simply, privacy, 
particularly at table, and the opportunity of regulating 
the material, style of preparation, and expense of one's 
own food, Nobody will seriously pretend that there is 
any desirableness about the aetual doing of household 
work, at least in a crowded city. To get this work done 
—and most of it is sheer drudgery—is the problem of 
everyday life, and it is done solely for its necessary re- 
sults. Generally it cannot be done by others, because it 
is one’s own work, and others lack either ability or wil- 
lingness to do it in one’s own way ; but in the plan here 
suggested, nothing is requisite except to give the need- 
ful orders to skilful cooks and the desired results follow 
—namely, privacy of table in each individual’s own 
rooms, and meals composed of what he has ordered, pre- 
pared in his own particular style. Can anything more 
be added? On the other hand, the disadvantages of 
housekeeping are very well known, even to many who 
never gave much thought to its advantages—namely, 
continual drudgery of fifty sorts, and the servant nui- 
sance, besides the matter of finding a house to keep. 

Now, it is demonstrable that the plan under considera- 
tion, if properly carried out, would offer the advantages 
of domestic life and be free from its drudgery of labor 
and its painful shocks of accidents. To feed the stomach 
is three-fourths of the labor of housekeeping, not a desir- 
able thing to be doing in itself; and if one can have this 
done for him by somebody who makes that his business, 
why not? Imagine a table spread without any cooking, 
and cleared without any washing of dishes! It is really 
the nearest possible approach to the fairy stories of 
wishing one’s dinner ready. Because housekeeping in- 
volves so much skill, patience, incessant labor and detail, 
dying daily with servants and other plagues, and because 
they lack skill or energy sufficient therefor, 80 many mar- 
ried people take desperate refuge with the landladies ; 
and because they are unmarried, so many others are 
bound to boiled mutton and misery in boarding. To 
both classes a plan like this would be a relief; and if 
it should remove a stimulus to marriage by making 
bachelorhood less forlorn, it would equally add one by 
making marriage less appalling in its consequences. Of 











course, the question of pecuniary return comes up, for 
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it might not be practicable to keep up such an organ. 
ization on the mutual plan, Does a hotel pay? In the 
hands of anybody that can keep it. Yet this would be 
only a hotel modified, and although the profits of the 
hotel largely depend upon the remunerative transient 
custom, permanent boarders are not a loss, and some of 
the most costly appendages of the hotel—for instance, an 
army of servants, and a great variety in bills of fare— 
would be dropped. 

It is really impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of rightly settling, and settling early, the domestic prob- 
lem which this plan tries to throw light upon. The 
household is the foundation of all human society, while 
marriage is the foundation of the household ; whatever 
makes these two practicable, general, and happy, exerts 
a cohesive power upon society, and whatever tends to 
overturn domestic comfort and discourage marriage is the 
most certain disintegration of society possible, equal to 
anarchy, for it is itself the seed of anarchy. In which of 
these two directions the present conditions of married 
life in this city work it is not hard to determine; 
and we are wise to remember that the constant attrition 
is the kind that tells. A damaging position of circum- 
stances may be borne easily, if temporary ; but whether 
our modes of existence outside of working hours are 
wholesome, our rest genuine, our medium of life happy, 
and our consciousness on the whole satisfying, is the 
great question which w#have to answer, for this is as 
perpetually with us as our own bodies. The “little farm 
well-tilled, and a little wife well-skilled, and a little purse 
well-filled,” are in the air for most of us; 80 we must do 
the best we can, but we don’t. The tronble with most 
of the workers in the metropolis, and the secret cause of 
their fearfully rapid wear in brain and body, is that 
although, like the foxes and the birds of the air, they 
have holes and nests in which to lay their heads, they 
have not homes in actual possession and have all but 
lost the very idea of home. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 
\ R. MAX MARETZEK is generally regarded among 
: us with esteem and gratitude. The costly exotic 
he has done so much to introduce and to foster in Amer 
ienis passionately enjoyed by A people whose love both of 
the sensious and the poetic is stititilated by the hard 
practieality of thei daily lives. That a high order of 
eritical taste does Hot yet generally exist ationg tis is Hot 
to be wondered at any tore than it ean be denied, Ts 
know and to cherish the very best things ia art when it 
sees them, and to deteet and eensiire the worst, ia not thie 
eonmon attribute of & eommerdal community whose op 
portunities have been limited, and which seeks to enjoy 
rather than to discern. Mr. Maretzek has, therefore, had 
rather a peeuliar publie to deal with, and his taet and 
industry should always be acknowledged eyen where his 
shorteomings are fairly tobe mentioned. Itis a very diffi- 
cult thing to make Italian Opera pay; and it is quite 
an impossible thing so to conduct it as to please all tastes, 
Even in London with its vast population and matured 
appreciation it is generally a losing speculation, as Messrs, 
Lumley, Gye, and indeed nearly all the managers, have 
found to their cost. An opera house is something like a 
newspaper. Its expenses are heavy and constant ; its re- 
ceipts are fluctuating and uncertain. Once enjoyed, it is 
thought indispensable ; but it is continually showered 
with criticism. The public is generally grateful to the 
conductor; but it invariably imagines that it could con- 
duct it better than he. He requires courage, constancy, 
‘savoir faire, self-reliance, unremitting energy, and capi- 
tal; and even with all these he usually fails. The pub- 
lic requires only to be amused: and even when amused 
it is usually discontented. For these reasons the philo- 
sophic and benevolent critic should be considerate, gener- 
ous, aud tolerant. Knowing the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered and the uncertainty of the reward which awaits 
even their conqueror, he will at all times be ready to be- 
stow more praise than blame, and to side rather with a 
manager than with his patrons in a struggle which is 
manifestly so unequal. . 

In this country, too, the difficulties of the opera are ex- 
ceptional. A season once begun the manager must work 
with materials which are close at hand. He cannot sup- 
plement the ailing or control the refractory among his 
company by drawing on the resources of artistic Europe 
at a day’s notice. He can only rely upon the two ele- 
ments of interest and good nature; very unequal and 
uncertain things at all times, and especially so with 
singers. But the public is selfish, and very apt to assume 
when troubles arise that they should have been antici- 
pated and guarded against ; which again would be a very 
easy thing to do if the public were willing to pay four 





times the price to which the public is accustomed. It is 
true that prices are lower in Hamburg, Berlin, and Fra 
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fort than with ourselves, but in London and Paris they 
are very much higher ; and if the cost of living and other 
relative expenses be considered, there can be no doubt but 
New York prices for Italian opera are as low as a respect- 
able entertainment can be provided for. From all these 
circumstances it will be inferred that, in our opinion, 
Mr. Maretzek’s enterprise should be warmly applauded 
and liberally sustained. He probably understands the 
trade of an impressario as well as any man living; and 
assuredly none better than he knows the taste of the 
American public; it is reasonable then to assume that it 
is as well served by him, to say least, as it could be by 
any other; and that, all the circumstances, including 
prices, being duly estimated, he gives New York as good 
an opera as New York has a right to expect. 

Having said thus much we feel bound to speak with 
candor respecting Mr. Maretzek’s present company and 
resources so far as in the opening performances he has 
given us the opportunity to judge them. It is one thing 
to say that an entertainment deserves success, and an- 
other to say that it will stand comparisons with the high- 
est standards. In no respect save one will Mr. Maretzek’s 
troupe endure such a test. Sig. Ronconi is undoubtedly 
an artist of the first rank ; but Sig. Ronconi, great actor 
as he is, is no longer a great singer; and Sig. Ronconi, 
such as he is, is announced to appear in London in April. 
Miss Kellogg is a young lady of remarkable ability and 
haS gratified her friends by remarkable progress, but her 
position in the company—considered as a first-class com- 
pany—is an exaggerated one, and satisfactorily to hold 
it is beyond her present powers. Sig. Mazzoleni is a 
popular, painstaking, and worthy artist, and as a tenor 
of force is always acceptable; but a metropolitan com- 
pany requires, in addition, a tenor di grazia of a 
stamp and position whereof Mr. Maretzek has not thus 
farshown a representative. In other respects the company 
is notably weak, and although it may be competent to 
the performance of such light works as 1/ Barbiere, Fra 
Diavolo, or even LL’ toile du. Nord—in which Miss Kel- 
logg’s Catarina is, by the way, a most pleasing impersona- 
tion—the material we have thus far seen or heard of 
would be utterly incapable of coping with either of the 
grand operas which, however, the public will certainly 
expect. The orchestra is good, although it might be 
better, and the chorus is, as usual, far below the average 
Kuropean metropolitan standard, It may be urged that 
these defidieidies ate inevitable ; with that, having ad 
fitted exeiuses for then, We have nothing further to do. 
The tithe may hot lave arrived for New York to possess 
fA really fitst-fate opera; i) dertainly has fot, if the present 
one is 16 be agéepted as the measure of possible achigve 
fhent, 

‘T's come up to the indieated standard something bet 
ter is necessary than the artists of fifth-rate provineial 
italian towns, the occasional efforts of artists wha once 
were great, or the continual presentation of ambitious 
young ladies whose pretensions are backed by something 
besides their talents, It is needful, too, to sustain the 
principals by accessories—in the way of minor rdles, ap- 
pointments, choristers, aud decorations—superior and 
not inferior to those of our leading theatres, Possibly 
the game may not pay for the candle ; but in that case it 
behooves us to admit the fact and not indiscreetly to 
urge that our light is of the brightest sort. We ourselves 
are of opinion that the time has really arrived when 
New York can and will sustain a first-class opera. The 
novitiate has been short, perhaps, and we are entirely 
willing to be grateful for what we have received. Never- 
theless, the true way to compass improvement is by 
pointing out defect ; and we have done so with the same 
freedom that we shall gladly employ in acknowledging 
excellence when occasion will permit us truthfully to do 
80. Mr. Maretzek may have surprises in store for his 
season which will justify less qualified encomiums than 
as yet we are able to bestow; and should such prove to 
be the fact, our praises will be neither less hearty nor less 
valuable because of having been tempered by candid ob- 
jections at the outset. 








TOBACCO SMOKE. 


\ E are not among those who think that the use of 

tobacco is to be put down either by hard words or 
legislative enactments. The day has probably gone by 
for sumptuary laws of any description. Servant girls in 
hoops and mud-gathering and foot-tripping skirts some- 
times make us regret the change; but logical and prac- 
tical objections unite to make us reckon it, on the whole, 
8 felicitous one. Public opinion is now the regulator, if 
not the arbiter, of obnoxious excesses, and although Bos- 
ton has tried its two-dollar fine for street-smoking and 
New York has more recently interdicted dram-drinking 
after midnight, the attempts are generally esteemed more 


ridiculous than salutary, and are not likely to grow into 
permanent usages. ‘l'o scold or punish men into absti- 
nence from either stimulants or narcotics is found to be 
substantially impracticable ; and moral suasion is assum- 
ing its true position as the sole weapon wherewith to 
reform the self-indulgent and to control the refractory. 

So long as men by their personal habits only muddle 
their own brains and distract their own stomachs, expe- 
rience has shown that it is better to let them go their 
way than to hazard worse effects by the application of un_ 
tenable authority. Nature is here her own teacher, mon- 
itor, and avenger; and she surrounds us with abundance 
of horrid examples that we may not be without exterior 
testimony of the danger of defying her. So far the 
drinkers, smokers, and chewers, to say nothing of the 
gluttons, are best left to themselves, on the general 
ground that the self-injury they inflict is a smaller evil 
than would be a despotic traversing of free agency. But 
the moment such offenders carry their habits to the 
length of transgressing the comfort, the happiness, and 
the health of others, society, if not law, has the right to 
interfere and to impose such penalties as will serve to 
abate the nuisance. We think—and these remarks are 
suggested by the conviction—that American men, and 
even those among them who are conventionally ranked 
as gentlemen, have of late carried the habit of profuse 
and indiscriminate smoking to just such an inordinate ex- 
cess. ‘Time has been when none with the slightest pre- 
tension to good breeding would have dreamed of lighting 
a cigar—still less the to most women disgusting pipe— 
in the presence of females or where from their prox- 
imity it could possibly annoy them. A delicacy was ob- 
served in the matter as scrupulous as that which guard- 
ed coarse or over-free language. By insensible degrees 
this reasonable and manly delicacy has been infringed 
upon ; so that now the too-pervading idea seems to be not 
that men are bound to respect the sensitiveness or appeal 
to the indulgence of ladies, but that the latter should be 
obliged to submit to tobacco smoke whether they like it 
or not. 

We have known cases where, in a family living in lodg- 
ings, the husband has regularly and systematically filled 
the rooms with the stench of a strong pipe day and even- 





ing to that degree that the wife—a nervous and ailing | 
woman—has repeatedly been ill to vomiting under the | 
infliction, ‘The gentleman thought the lady ovght to get | 
ised toit. To dislike tobacco siioke was all nonsense and 


affectation, J any 6Ase habit would enable the most | 
ajieaiiish to tolerate and probably even to like if, 
Nothing was fiore infeasonable than the eaprisisus ab 
jection of seiie Woiieh to things that give se much pleas: 


uve to others, A little good-humored effort would ena- 
ble any Woman to learn to stand cigars oF a pipe either 

a pipe was on the whole preferable and left less houquet 
in the morning—and it was just obstinaey and dislike to 
an innocent pleasure because of inability to participate in 
its delights that made some women go tiresome. On the 
whole, the best way, aecording to this philosopher, was 
to smoke steadily, deliberately, and remorselessly on, so 
that in the long run, by sheer force of precedent, the rule 
would be established. 

Now, all this is very unmanly, very selfish, and very 
despicable. The aversion of many women for tobacco 
is strong, real, and unconquerable. This aversion is 
generally, but by no means always, in the ratio of physi- 
cal and nervous delicacy. The odor of a strong pipe will 
cause some women to faint ; and although syncope may 
be simulated, this effect is frequently genuine. If some- 
body were coolly to indulge in the habit of burning 
assafoctida under the nose of an incorrigible, woman- 
torturing pipe-smoker, it would be thought a monstrous 
grievance, and probably would be met by talk of kicking 
somebody down stairs or throwing him out of the window. 
But the smell of assafoetida is not a bit more disgusting 
to many women than is that of tobacco. Again, there 
are ladies who can manage to endure smoke physically, 
but whose delicacy is hurt by having their clothes, hair, 
and curtains impregnated by an odor which suggests dis- 
sipation and a certain unpleasing license. It is only de- 
corous and reasonable that such feelings should be 
respected ; and there is something uncivilized, if not 
brutal, about the man who habitually puts them at de- 
fiance. Of course, there are girls who adore cigars, and 
who can even fancy the merest whiff of one themselves. 
In such cases restraint is obviously superfluous. But no 
man has a right to take such things for granted, or to 
turn into a barrack or tap-room even the apartments of 
his own family, without the most thorough understanding 
that his privilege is freely and painlessly conceded. 
Many ladies from pure kindliness and anxiety to deprive 
home of no possible attraction will affect not to mind the 





smoke of tobacco. It is the duty of gentlemen to be 





constantly on their guard not to take too ready an ad 


vantage of such generous sentiments, A little watchful- 
ness and caution will generally discover the true state of 
the case; and no man with a spark of chivalry in his 
breast will or ought, on finding that his practice is in 
fact distasteful, to permit himself to be outdone in gener- 
osity. 

Ungentlemanly or indiscriminate smoking is not con- 
fined to the bosoms of families. It is becoming a gross 
and almost universal nuisance in streets, cars, ferry- 
boats, and even in shops which women are supposed and 
expected to frequent. The atmosphere of the upper 
saloons of the Staten Island boats is almost constantly 
saturated with the fumes of rank tobacco from the army 
of smokers below and the promenades without; and we 
have even seen selfish and unmanly fellows stalk, pipe 
in mouth, into the saloon itself. Sometimes such boors 
will plant themselves without by an open window, to 
the piteous disgust of ladies within, who can find no 
other seats than those in close contact with the nuisance, 
and who are deterred by delicacy or by the convention- 
ality of the offenders being outside the room from mak- 
ing any complaint. In public thoroughfares the abuse 
is becoming scarcely less offensive. To see three or four 
men stretching arm-in-arm across the pavement of Broad- 
way, puffing strong cigars, whose smoke the wind drives 
in clouds into the faces of a throng of nauseated women 
behind, who are unable by passing to escape the nuisance, 
is getting every day to be more and more common. 
Surely this is a degree of liberty which, even in a free 
country, ought by some means to be repressed. Blue 
laws to compel thoughtless people to respect their own 
moral or physical health may be out of date and inde- 
fensible ; but clearly some regulation to prevent them 
from sickening and affronting in this wholesale fashion 
scores of their defenceless fellow-beings might rationally 
be devised and enforced. 








ECCLESIASTICAL JUGGLING. 


HE art of money-getting, for which the age is distin- 

~ guished, is not a monopoly of the “ world ” alone, but is 
pessessed and practised extensively by the modern church. 
Money, of course, is necessary fer the successful prosecu- 
tion of religious work, and we devoutly wish that much 
niore of it were discreetly used for this purpose ; but the 
pectlia®t method now in vogue in many parishes for fais: 
ing it is becoming so popiilar and is eiiployed so fre: 
qiently that we deceit it worthy of public eonsideration, 
The chiteh sibseription book, that offence to parsimonious 
AatiFes and a caleulating piety, is apparently fast besem 
ing sbselete, and charity i8 made easy and perhaps de 
lightful by the faseinations that new invest it, The 
people in many quarters, instead ef being pertinagiously 
* follawed, sought, and sued” by indefatigable and in- 
domitable “solicitors,” under the eharm of the moderna 
method magnanimously bring their offerings in person, 
and enlist with commendable cheerfulness in promoting 
the work of benevolence.- The process is chiefly this : 


A parish wishes to raise funds for its Sunday-sehool, or 
to buy an organ, or to furnish a church, or to secure a 
parsonage, or to make up a minister's delinquent salary, 
or perhaps build a more attractive house of worship— 
objects certainly deserving of the public support—but 
instead of assessing fairly those more intimately interested, 
and then appealing to the community for help on the 
merits of the question, forthwith a kind of machinery is 
put into operation by which money may be secured in a 
way thatshall make all concerned feel that they have been 
charitable, without the uncomfortable consciousness of 
having incurred a begrudged expense. So we have fairs 
where multitudinous articles are palmed off by charming 
ladies at their own price; festivals where visitors are 
expected to cloy themselves on ponderous cake and ques- 
tionable oysters; tableaux where patience is cultivated 
by the breathless expectation of delightful sights which 
are never disclosed—indescribable and inexplicable 
charades, with post-offices, grab-bags, lotteries, etc., as 
variations and embellishments of the entertainment. 
Sometimes the religious project is deemed so important 
that lotteries even are not regarded as sufficiently allur- 
ing to ensure success. The stage is brought into requisi- 
tion, and tragedy and comedy in mingled profusion are 
produced, with all the tawdry accessories of the country 
theatre. To these festive scenes, provided by zealous 
members of suppliant parishes, the public are invited, 
Of course, with the attractive bill of fare so generously 
offered, they usually nobly respond. They buy, they eat 
and drink, they raffle, they applaud the murdered tragedy, 
they laugh at the negro comedian, they perchance grow 
very jolly with the coqueting girls and the varied excite- 
ments of the throng—money flows, the curtain drops, 
the treasury of the church or society is replenished. 


Now, what is the sober view of the subject? We 
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contend that these practices, carried to the extent that 
they sometimes are, and exerting the influence that they 
evidently do, are damaging to Christian principle and 
Christian charity. In the first place, by employing such 
methods for promoting charitable objects the confession 
is fairly made that the work in hand has not merit enough 
of its own to commend it to the favor and support of the 
community. In fact, its religious character is concealed, 
except so far as it may be used to induce people to believe 
that by consulting their own enjoyment in countenancing 
the scheme they promote a good cause. For the pretence 
is put forth that all who bestow their patronage shall 
receive some satisfactory material equivalent for what 
, they spend. That there is solemn obligation to discharge 
the duties of the Christian brotherhood, that it is blessed 
to give to a noble cause, that there is joy and grace in 
true charity, is not so much as suggested in these ecclesi- 
astical operations, or by those who plan and supervise 
them. “Come and have a good time,” is the word ; 
“ trade, eat, drink, coquette, grab, raffle, roar at the edi- 
fying and original stage acting, and of course you will 
help build up the walls of Zion, and make some of her 
waste places blossom as the rose. If you don’t care to 
think about these things, come anyhow.” Furthermore, 
it is plain that in this way a pernicious opinion respect- 
ing the whole subject of charity is likely to be engendered 
throughout the community. Indeed, the idea of true 
charity is excluded‘or suppressed—for charity surrenders 
something for another’s good in a sense of responsibility 
and love for man. People come to think that they are 
generous when they are only ministering to their selfish- 
ness, and that they are serving a benevolent undertaking 
when they are simply gratifying their individual tastes 
and predilections. So practically, as regards Christian 
obligation, a huge falsehood is introduced and fostered 
where the truth ought to be supremely enthroned. We 
hardly need remark that the man who contracts the 
habit of giving only as he expects some pleasurable 
equivalent soon becomes restive and perhaps resentful at 
any direct and open demand upon his purse for the prose- 
cution of a Christian enterprise. The sentiment of an 
entire community may be so corrupted by the influences 
we have described that no benevolent cause can com- 
mand their hearty support unless seasoned to their viti- 
ated taste. 

Upon the example of Christian people engaging in 
some of the performances we have indicated we shall 
not dwell. As on various occasions, however, we have 
noticed the smiling suavity of their proceedings, we could 
not avoid the contrasts that were spontaneously suggest- 
ed to our minds. How, we thought, would our sires and 
grandsires, the contemporaries and associates of Asbury, 
Edwards, Bishop White, Channing, and Hobart appear, 
fleeced by pretty girls at bewildering fairs for the sake 
of clothing the poor, gorging themselves with turkey 
_and knick-knacks for the support of the minister, raffling 
for dressing-gowns, big cakes, and afghans for the erection 
of a church, staring at high comedy and low tragedy for 
the spiritual improvement of the young, and acting the 
part of cooks, dish-washers, postmasters for the love-let- 
ters of languishing youths, and managers of grab-bags, 
lotteries, and auctions for the conversion of the heathen ? 
The question needs no answer. 


It is not necessary for us to say to the readers of THE 
RounD TABLE that we are no foes to amusement or in- 
nocent recreation of any kind, but we believe in consist- 
ency, and think it a very precious jewel. We have read 
of “the pearl of great price,” but do not see how those 
who solemnly profess one thing and practice another can 
make great pretensions to its possession. The “active 
members ” must accept one of these alternatives—either 
allow that the questionable ways of raising money used 
by those who are said to “live by their wits” are right, 
or else abandon these sensational means of untying the 
purse-strings of the worldly and indifferent. Whatever 
the religious aspect of the case under discussion may be, 
its philosophy is evidently wrong. In the long run, the 
method that we condemn will be found the most expen- 
sive and the least reliable. 








THE CHARITY BALL. 


HE Charity Ball was the last and brightest of those 
sparkling bubbles which float through the social 
atmosphere of New York from Christmas to Lent, crowd- 
ing together and growing more brilliant as they near the 
decorous stillness of the period set apart by the Church 
for religious observances which end the winter season. 
The more successful a public ball the less it pleases those 
who are supposed best to enjoy it, i.¢., the good dancers ; 
for the magnificently dressed crowd are bent on seeing 
and being seen, and persistently march up and down re- 
gardless of waltz or galop, and but partially checked by 





the firm front of the square dancers, The crowd was 
great at the bal d’opera, but at the Charity Ball the crush 
was terrific, while people not having their attention dis- 
tracted by masks, as on the former occasion, were more 
anxious to dance. But it was almost impossible. The 
moment any opening appeared in the crowd fifty anxious 
couples rushed into it, jamming themselves almost inex- 
tricably together, tearing each other’s dresses, and strew- 
ing the ground with fragments of tulle and tarletan. 
Had a determined effort been made to keep a clear space 
for the dancers the affair would have been much more 
comfortable. As it was, the promenaders interfered per- 
petually with the dancers and were as constantly “run 
into” in return. The ridiculous length of the ladies’ 
trains was productive of more inconvenience in the prom- 
enade than the waltz, for during the latter many gentle- 
men, rendered desperate by necessity, managed to hold up 
their partners’ superfluous draperies and thus to spare 
them many disagreeable checks in their dizzy career. It 
is a pity that long dresses are so inconvenient, for noth- 
ing could be more graceful than the sweeping satin 
robes which on this occasion brushed the floor of the 
Academy. The variety of color, too, in the ladies’ costume 
produced a most picturesque ensemble, contrasting favor- 
ably with the pale and chilly aspect which ball-rooms 
used to present when all young ladies thought it becom- 
ing to robe themselves in white muslin. Nowadays they 
have learned to enhance the effect of their charms by 
using high colors, powder, and patches until their deli- 
cate beauty is positively dazzling and the days of Van- 
dyke and Sir Peter Lely seem to be brought back to us. 
Altogether the ball was extremely brilliant, the music 
good, the supper very fair—though the vault-like atmos- 
phere of the passages leading to the supper-room might 
have checked appetites less robust than those of the sylph- 
like ladies who on such occasions always evince an appall- 
ing contempt for consequences—the dances succeeded 
each other with remarkable celerity, and every one 
seemed rather indignant when the band played Home, 
Sweet Home. 


It seems a pity that in rebuilding the Academy such an 
obviors economy both of time and money was necessary. 
The look of cheapness about the ornamentation and the 
harsh white of the wood-work remind one painfully of 
those fragile rich houses in the dreary new streets which 
are yearly run up by enterprising builders. If the decor- 
ations of the old house were tawdry and meretricious, 
those of the new are meagre in the extreme, and if we 
suffered from heat formerly, we shall suffer from cold in 
the future, if we may judge from the boreal draughts 
that rushed through the lobbies on Monday night. A 
look of cleanliness and lightness is not all that a lux- 
urious people demand and will expect in a building which 
is to be devoted to the representation 6f their most cher- 
ished entertainment, the Italian opera. 








PHYSIOLOGICAL GASTRONOMY. 
No. I1.—THE FIRST STEP IN DINING. 

AN attempt on the part of scientific men to modify to 
< any considerable extent the habits and customs of 
refined and educated persons as regards dining would be 
so immensely revolutionary as to be utterly hopeless. 
We are forced to take society, in this respect, as we find 
it; and all that we can reasonably expect to accomplish is 
to reform certain faults in eating and cooking which are 
opposed to physiological laws, and to point out what is 
good and what is bad in the selection, preparation, and 
serving of the various articles which are habitually con- 
sumed at the principal meal of the day. It will be read- 
ily appreciated that the first important step is a proper 
selection of the raw material. Practical men who buy 
and sell articles used as food hold decided and, in the 
main, correct opinions as to good and bad marketing ; and 
experience has taught them certain general principles 
which are almost always in accordance with scientific 
laws. There are many different kinds of food which 
must be purchased every day, and the manner of select- 
ing these articles, so as to secure them of the best qual- 
ity, should be known to all, more especially as the best 
may in many instances be bought at the same price as 
the same articles of inferior quality. Of course no one 
can expect to become proficient in marketing without 
that ready tact which can only be acquired by long expe 
rience ; but science teaches certain facts which can be 
easily appreciated. 

It may seem a matter of little practical importance to 
select meats from which the aromatic and nutritive mat- 
ters are to be extracted in the form of soups ; but careful 
investigation of this subject has shown that this view is 
erroneous. A short time ago there was an exhaustive 
discussion in the Imperial and Central Society of Agri- 





culture in France concerning the alimentary qualities of 
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butcher’s meat ; and the eminent chemist Chevreul, who 
is very high authority on this subject, stated that the 
good quality of beef is indicated by the excellence of the 
soup, as regards aroma and nutritive power. It is well 
known that a good soup is ordinarily one of the most 
difficult. things to make in the whole range of meat-cook- 
ery. Though much depends upon the cook, much like- 
wise depends upon the excellence of the material used. 
Soup need not, of course, be made of the most delicate 
parts of the animal, but the general quality of the meat 
must be good. If you wish to select a good piece of beef 
for roasting or broiling, the animal should be full grown, 
from seven to nine years old, and well, though not ex- 
cessively, fattened. Having thus secured good material, 
it is not difficult, with proper care, to extract the soluble 
nutritive and flavoring principles and make good soup ; 
but it is impossible to extract these constituents and ye‘ 
have a well-flavored, nutritious piece of meat. In a good 
piece of boiled meat these principles are retained. The 
article known to housekeepers under the name of stock 
contains the substances necessary as the basis of all good 
meat soups. It is not necessary to give rules for making 
stock, but every physiological chemist knows that the 
proper method is almost in exact accordance with the 
teachings of science. 

Suppose, for example, we have a portion of lean meat 
from the leg, the neck, or any of the coarser parts of 
beef, veal, or mutton, and it be desired to extract from 
this the nutrient and flavoring principles which are solu- 
ble in water, without employing acids or other strong sol- 
vents, by which these would be more or less modified ; the 
following, then, would be the proper mode of procedure: 
The lean of the meat, cut into small pieces, is put into a 
vessel containing a little cold water, just enough to cover 
it, and gently warmed through ; this will soak and swell 
up the muscular tissue, while the gentle heat liquefies the 
fat without coagulating the albumen or hardening the mus- 
cular fibre. Enough cold water is then added to extract all 
the soluble principles (about a quart of water to a pound 
of meat), and the temperature is raised very gradually to 
near the boiling point. It is necessary to keep it at this 
temperatnre for from three to six hours, allowing it to 
gently simmer, but never to boil. In this way certain 
principles will be extracted and held in sclution in the 
water, while others will not mix with the fluid but rise 
to the top in the form of a scum. By this process the 
fibrous connective tissue of the meat is dissolved and 
changed into gelatine ; a portion of the various soluble 
salts and organic principles, chlorides, phosphates, hydro- 
chlorates of soda and potassa, lactic acid, albumen, color- 
ing matter, creatine, etc., are dissolved in the cold water ; 
and the prolonged application of moderate heat causes 
the organic principle of the muscular fibre (musculine) to 
abandon a certain portion of its substance, which is thus 
rendered soluble. The heat likewise melts the fat, dis- 
solves and forms gelatine out of the fat-vesicles, and 
coagulates the albumen, these rising to the top in the 
form of a scum, which should be constantly removed. 
Another and an important change is effected by the pro- 
longed heat. All of the true organic substances are cap- 
able of developing certain volatile, odorous, or empyreu- 
matic principles which give the high flavor to cooked 
meats. These are, of course, developed in the manufac- 
ture of stock, and it is highly important not to allow the 
liquid to boil, when a large portion is lost. 

By the above process only a portion of the nutritive 
parts of the meat is extracted, and the bowilli retains a 
certain amount of nourishment in its muscular fibre. If 
Liebig’s method be employed, which consists mainly in 
the addition of a little hydrochloric acid, nearly the 
whole of the muscular substance is dissolved; but this 
process is used only in making concentrated meat extracts 
for invalids. 

There is one point in the making of soups which 
possesses great scientific and practical interest, particu- 
larly in the preparation of food for public institutions. 
It has been found that bones boiled for a long time, 
either before or after the earthy matter has been ex- 
tracted by dilute hydrochloric acid, are transformed into 
gelatine, a substance which was supposed at one time to 
be highly nutritious. It has, however, been ascertained 
that this substance, though it gives consistence to soup, 
is without flavor, and possesses hardly any nutritive 
power. The idea that gelatine soups, flavored by the 
addition of extraneous matter, could be used with advan- 
tage in charitable institutions was at one time very 
prevalent in France. Volumes have been written on 
this subject; and some French physiologists, with char- 
acteristic enthusiasm, asserted that every button or bone - 
handled knife was so much nourishment stolen from 
the poor. So vigorously was this question agitated at 
one time that it was proposed to introduce bone-soups in 
the public institutions of Paris. This was, indeed, done 
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to a certain extent ; but the poor victims of the experi. 
ment soon rebelled against the deceit which was thus 
practised upon their stomachs, and the general dissatis- 
faction and the wide differences in the opinions of 
scientific men on the subject rendered it necessary to 
submit the matter to rigid experimental enquiry. Hap- 
pily, with the exception of a few experiments which 
those engaged in the question made upon their own per. 
sons, the observations were transferred from men to 
dogs; and the commission appointed by the French Acad- 
emy, with the great physiologist, Magendie, at the head, 
after a delay of ten years, reported in substance that 
gelatine possessed hardly any nutritive power. This 
commission is historical under the name of the Gelatine 
Commission ; and its report, which was made in 1841, is 
universally regarded as final and conclusive. 

If we critically examine the process employed by good 
cooks in making stock, we will see that the basis of their 
operations is sound. The invariable rule is first to put 
the meat, cut into pieces about the size of an egg, into a 
little cold water ; they then add alittle bacon, salt, spices, 
a few onions and other vegetables, and generally a little 
butter in the bottom of the pot so as to regulate the tem- 
perature of the whole. The accessories are added at this 
time so as to extract their full flavor. After this has 
been gently heated, the full amount of water is added, the 
whole is brought to a simmer, and kept just a little be- 
low the boiling point fora number of hours, the scum 
being carefully removed as it rises. It is then carefully 
strained through a fine cloth or a hair sieve. They never 
let it boil briskly, for then a part of the volatile flavor- 
ing principle is lost. When put aside for use, it is 
allowed to cool and gelatinize quickly for the same rea- 
son. 

It is now pretty generally admitted that every meal 
that can be dignified by the name of dinner commences 
with soup, unless, as is the habit of some on great occa- 
sions, the digestive organs be awakened by two or three 
raw oysters. By using stock in proper proportions, and 
adding different articles, most of the infinite variety of 
soups may be made. A clear soup, which is composed 
mainly of stock, may be taken as the type of all soups. 
How far, now, does the taking of a soup of this kind at 
the beginning of a meal coincide with what is known of 
the physiology of digestion ? 

The material thus introduced is highly flavored, most 
thoroughly cooked, and probably as’ readily digestible as 
in any form which could be devised. The actual amount 
of nutriment taken is not great; but it is in the most 
palatable and soluble form and undoubtedly actively ex- 
cites, in a purely physiological manner, the secretion of 
the gastric juice. Digestion in the stomach always takes 
place slowly and gradually, the alimentary matters are 
constantly being liquefied and absorbed, and food should 
never be introduced too rapidly. The empyreumatic 
principles formed from meat are among the most power- 
ful exciters of the secretion of the gastric juice; and it 
has repeatedly been shown by experiments upon the 
lower animals that when secretion is excited in the 
stomach, the fluids in the small intestines, where the 
final and most important processes of digestion take 
place, are likewise poured out. Thus, the ingestion of a 
light, well-flavored soup admirably prepares the digestive 
organs for the reception of the more solid articles of food. 
However, as regards digestion, there is a great deal in the 
habit of eating. Many do not habitually take soup ; and 
others, who are accustomed to it, experience trouble in 
digestion if soup be omitted. 

It is evident, therefore, that there are good physiologi- 
cal reasons why the custom of commencing the dinner 
with soup should be so universal. This is true of almost 
every wide-spread and invariable habitineating. Science 
more frequently explains than controverts the habits of 
men in living. 


But this manner of making and taking soups is only 
applicable to those in affluent or easy circumstances, 
when the question of expense is not of any great impor- 
tance. Soup is an excellent article of diet for those who 
live very moderately, or even for the lower classes. When 
it isan object to save expense it should be made some- 
what differently. By having the meat in large pieces 
this may be eaten, and with a little preparation it is very 
palatable. Though it does not contain all its nutritive 
principles, nothing is lost, for what is extracted from the 
meat is savedin the soup. The soup may then be served 
with the vegetables, and the meat and bacon by them- 
selves. An occasional meal of this kind contributes to 
the variety of diet which is so essential to good health, 
and presents the alimentary principles in a condition very 
favorable to assimilation. A cheap meal prepared on 
these principles should enter more frequently into the 
diet of the laboring classes, who are apt totake their food 





too often cold and unsavory, when with care and no more 
expense they could be much better fed. 

An interesting question to the practical philanthropist 
is the alimentation of hospitals, prisons, and other public 
institutions. One of the most important articles of diet 
in these establishments is soup, and there is no good rea- 
son why this should not always be properly made. It is 
to be feared that in this matter the authorities in this 
country do not take so much pains to follow the teachings 
of science as they do abroad, particularly in France. The 
following formula used for making soup for the Parisian 
hospitals might with advantage be generally adopted in 
this country, as it is the result of the most minute scien- 
tific enquiry and has stood the test of long experience. 

The capacity of the kettles used should never exceed 
seventeen gallons, as in larger vessels the pressure on the 
lower strata of the liquid causes the temperature to rise 
too high, and the aroma is thereby in part destroyed. 
The proportions for seventeen gallons of stock are as 
follows : 

Water,. . 1. « « .« 
Meat, weighed with the bones, 
Vegetables, . x if - 
Salt (chloride of sodium), . 
Burntonions, . . 


17 gallons. 

68 lbs. 10 ozs. 

13 lbs. 10 ozs. 

1 1b. 444 ozs. 

© « « « ozs. 

The meat should be cut off from the bones and tied 
with strong cord into packages of nine or ten pounds each, 
The bones should be broken up and placed in the bottom 
of the kettle. The packages of meat should then be 
placed upon a grating or perforated false bottom, above 
the bones. Seventeen gallons of cold water are then 
poured in, the whole is raised to the boiling point, and 
the scum is removed as it forms. It is kept gently boil- 
ing for two hours, during which time it is constantly 
skimmed. Between the first and second hour, when the 
skimming is nearly completed, the vegetables with the 
burnt onions are introduced enclosed in a net bag. A 
gentle ebullition is then maintained for four or five hours. 
The fire is then extinguished, and after about an hour the 
vegetables, the meat, and the bouillon are taken out. 
When the latter is to be used, the congealed fat is taken 
from the top, and the bowillon is mixed with about the 
same quantity of water and heated to make the soup. 

We venture the opinion that this is a better soup than 
that prepared in most of the hospitals in this county, and 
not more expensive or difficult to make. Those having 
charge of institutions of this kind should endeavor to 
adopt all improvements in hospital management, partic. 
ularly as regards alimentation ; and we are sure the poor 
would be benefited by a trial of the French method of 
making soup. 

To return to soups as articles of luxury, there is no 
doubt that a good dinner should open with some article 
containing a moderate proportion of nutritive matter, 
and that in an easily digestible form, but above all, aro- 
matic principles calculated to excite the normal secretion 
of the digestive juices. For this precise purpose nothing 
answers so well as a well-made soup, not heavy, but 
light and palatable; and in its manufacture every cook 
should follow the principle to extract as much nutriment 
and develop as much aroma from the meat as possible. 
To dine scientifically it is proper to commence fairly with 
the soup, and let that be the first article which makes 
an impression on the stomach. Above all things avoid 
eating the smallest portion of bread before the soup is 
served. Bread possesses but little flavor ; it does not im- 
mediately excite active secretion of the gastric juice, and 
remains too long in the stomach. Bread may be taken 
according to taste with the solid articles, when it is mixed 
uniformly with the alimentary mass, and goes along with 
it in digestion ; but before the soup, it always takes away 
from the first favorable impression produced upon the 
stomach, to say nothing of the palate. 

In these remarks we do not intend to make any strict- 
ures upon the practice of taking three or four raw oys- 
ters or clams at the beginning of a dinner, which is not 
at all uncommon. These delightful mollusks when raw 
are as easily digested as anything that can be taken into 
the stomach. They do not absorb the juices like bread, 
but, beyond the gustatory impression which they make, 
appear to have no effect whatsoever. Taking them before 
soup is a mere question of taste. They do no harm, and, 
if agreeable, there is no reason why they should not be 
eaten at that time. 

We have as yet but fairly begun the dinner ; but the be- 
ginning is nearly always the most delicate and difficult 
part of every undertaking. In following out the plan of 
these articles, we propose to take our readers through 
the succeeding steps, which will come naturally and easily 
now that the first is taken. 
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The Editors of Tun Rounp TaBux, destrous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions. 





LONDON. 
Lonpon, February 23, 1867. 

I SEE a statement in our Orchestra to-day that Artemus 
Ward is cheerful and full of hope that spring will restore 
him to health. I wish I could say that the statement is 
true. Iam afraid that “lionizing” in London did him 
no good. Ido not think our literary, dramatic, and ar- 
tistic world ever took toa stranger with more hearty 
cordiality. Even those who disliked his tricks of cacog- 
raphy felt that there was something in the man as soon 
as they had been in his company five minutes ; and the 
first night of his lecture satisfied the brilliant audience| 
gathered together to hear him that we had amongst us 
a humorist of very quaint and original powers. Alas! 
poor Yorick. He was weak and ailing when he came; 
but he is infinitely worse now. Late nights at the 
“Langham,” with boisterous guests who startled the 
echoes in the corridors of that vast hostelry with imita- 
tions of the Indian war-whoop at half-past two in the 
morning, were bad preparations for work in the morning ; 
and a couple of hours talk in a crowded room under 
strong gas-light did not mend matters. His entertain- 
ment would have brought him a moderate fortune, but 
he was soon compelled to desist. Dr. Hastings advised 
immediate change of air. He went accordingly to Jersey ; 
but, having no friends there and the weather being in- 
cessantly rainy and windy, he gave it up the other day 
and returned to Southampton, intending to go on to Lon- 
don ; but his strength would not hold out, and he was 
compelled to stay at Raggett’s hotel in that town. He 
wants to go back to the United States ; but he knows well 
that he could not stand an Atlantic voyage. His con- 
dition is indeed deplorable, and seems hopeless. Heisso 
weak that he cannot get across the room without assist- 
ance. His disease is consumption of the lungs ; but he 
keeps cheerful, at least in the eyes of those about him, 
and will even see a friend come down from London to en- 
deavor to cheer him. One of the first places he visited 
here was the Savage Club ; to the last he liked to spend 
an evening there, and even now is fond of talking of the 
place and his new-found friends, the ‘“ Savages,’ who 
elected him a member on his first appearance there_‘ 
acclamation.” 

This reminds me of an odd mistake of The New York 
Evening Post, which speaks of the Savage Club Papers “4 
an illustrated volume of stories and sketches contribute 
by a number of literary men and artists for the benefi 
of the widow of a young artist (or author, for I have no 
The Post at hand, aud quote from memory) “of the nam 
of Savage.” The young artist for the benefit of whos 
widow the work was produced was Mr. Morton, a mem 
ber of the club, who committed suicide a short time ago 
The only gentleman of the name of Savage who can be 
brought into the business in any shape never had a wife, 
and consequently never had a widow, and moreover he 
died some hundred and odd years ago. He was, in fact, 
the celebrated Richard Savage, Dr. Johnson’s friend, 
whose claim to ,be the son of the Countess of Maccles- 
field is a famous story in literary history. The ciub, as 
Mr. Halliday explains in his simple and interesting pref- 
ace to the volume, merely took his name for the tit’o of 
their association because it was intended to supply a 
want which Dr. Johnson and his friend experienced. Mr. 
Cullen Bryant will be pleased to hear that the article in 
The Evening Post is now exhibited for the entertainment 
of the members over the mantelpiece in the Savage Club 
room. 

One of our aristocratic journals has been showing is 
readers “the amusing way in which news is cooked for 
American breakfast-tables by the gentleman who maa- 
ages the Atlantic Telegraph Cable for the New York 
papers,” in illustration of which it gives the telegram 
about the opening of Parliament. If you should happen 
to see it you need not entertain any distrust of the gen 
tleman referred to. The fact is, the telegram wag sub- 
stantially correct in every particular but one, »8 eve'y 
body here knows except aristocratic organs and {he p2> 
ple who delight in them. Cries of reform did mee’ 
Queen as she passed, and placards were very largely « '- 
played bearing the words “ Men without votes are ser’s,” 
but there was no disrespect shown to the Queen for all 
that. I have told you again and again, and facts have 
abundantly illustrated my view, that the Queen is ex- 
tremely popular with the people ; and that it is the up 
per classes, who are furious at her long continued seclu 
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sion by which the world of fashion is as it were over- 
clouded, who are the only disloyal class here. They have 
even propagated scandal about her of the falsest and 
the vilest kind; but the people do not sympathize with 
them. We have not forgotten the hisses with which Mr. 
Ayrton was greeted by the great working-man’s meeting 
at St. James’s Hall, when he ventured to test their feel- 
ings by lecturing the sovereign in that style which is so 
much admired by the readers of The Times, The Morn- 
ing Post, The Pall Mall Gazette, and The Saturday Re- 
view. The fact is that radicals, who in the old days of 
Hone and Cobbett were never tired of attacking the throne 
or its ‘‘German dependents,” have now discovered that 
the chief use of the throne in this country is to make a 
sort of buffer between the ruling class and the masses, 
The fictions which surround it make our glorious consti- 
tution so much the more difficult to understand, and so 
help to confuse the popular mind as to who are the real 


of the palace; our sovereign the mere nonentity ; and 
the radicals have now begun to perceive these truths 
pretty clearly. This issimply why the Queen is popular 
amidst all this political excitement; while Earl Gros- 
venor and Lord Elcho are received with groans. 

There is great consternation among our booksellers in 
consequence of the starting of a new “ Town and Country 
Book Society,” which offers to supply the public with 
books at the full trade discount of 25 per cent. below the 
publishing price. The retail booksellers are (with some 
inconsistency) both horrified at the consequences and sat- 
isfied that the thing can’t be done. For myself, I see no 
difficulty in it. We have already houses such as Simpkin 
& Marshall’s, who are not publishers but middlemen be- 
tween publishers and retailers, and whose clerks are all 
day long engaged in serving single copies of new books 
at “trade price.” If it pays them to do this for the 
trade, why should it not pay them to do it for the public? 
provided, of course, that the public will come to them in 
sufficient numbers. Simpkin’s is a wonderful house of 
business. Its founders were the originators of this kind 
of trade. Simpkin and Marshall were two young men 
in the employment, I believe, of Baldwin & Craddock, of 
Paternoster Row, some fifty or sixty years ago. They 
perceived that small booksellers were at a great disad- 
vantage in supplying orders, because they had frequently 
to send their messengers to widely different parts of the 
town for single copies of new works; and they were 
struck with the notion that it would be a good thing to 
start a shop in or near Paternoster Row where a copy of 
a new book, by whomsoever published, could be got in a 
moment by the retailer at trade price. This they were 
enabled to do very well, because the purchaser of twelve 
copies by the custom of the trade gets thirteen—the 
thirteenth copy being the middleman’s profit. So useful 
was Simpkin & Marshall’s found that it grew rapidly into 
an enormous establishment, while its founders became 
millionaires. Its present chief partner is Mr. John 
Miles, who is also governor of the great New River 
Company and a man of large wealth. Of course it 
would not matter to Simpkins whether their customers 
were booksellers or only book readers provided they 
could get enough of them, though they would naturally 
be afraid of offending the retail traders, who are now 
their only customers. I have heard it asked, and seen it 
asked in respectable newspapers, What is to become of 
the poor retail booksellers if this new “ Book Society ” 
succeeds? If any new machine be invented by which 
working-men’s labor is superseded, it is wonderful what 
good reasons, derived from political economy and the pub- 





lic interest, our papers can find for convincing the suffer- 
ers that they must seek some other occupation, or starve 
and be content ; but if the interests of a more important 
class—particularly shopkeepers, who are a power in the 
state—is threatened, there is certain to be a cry of sym- 
pathy, if not a demand for compensation. As to this 
book society, if the public find it convenient to go to it, 
they will go; if they do not, they will be content with 
the diecount of twopence in the shilling on the publish- 
er’s price, which nearly every retailer now allows. 

One reason, I believe, why the projectors of the Book 
Society are sanguine is the fact that they are connected 
with one of our great circulating libraries. You know 
aew books here are always published first at a high 
price; and only reach the public, for a time at least, 
through the circulating libraries, who lend them out to 
their subscribers. These circulating libraries, being 
large purchasers, are naturally enabled to get something 
more than the trifling advantage of a thirteenth copy, 
and there is no reason why they should not. In fact, 
there is hardly any fixed allowance in their case. A cus- 
tomer who can take three-fourths of an edition can, of 
covrse, make his bargain. This is worth noting, because 
it has a curious influence on a writer's popularity here. 


I have known a case where a great library company 
offered to take 2,000 copies of a book at half price, and 
being denied these terms contented themselves with 750. 
Generally they have not the slightest difficulty in getting 
so large or even a much less number at half price, and 
some houses will even grant better terms than that. The 
publisher who refuses not unfrequently repents ; but the 
author is seriously injured. I have heard it remarked 
that the libraries, like other traders, must supply what 
their customers demand, and to a certain extent that is 
true. No combination of libraries could probably de- 
prive Mr. Dickens of his position as the most popular 
writer of his day ; and certainly none could render Mr. 
Newby’s tag-rag-and-bobtail favorites. But it is certain 
that these libraries can exercise a great power in imped- 
ing the circulation of books. Take the case I have men- 
tioned. Is it not certain that the library company would 
not have offered to take 2,000 copies if they had not 
known very well that they could put them in circula- 
tion? and is it not equally sure that if they contented 
themselves, as they did, with 750, they must by some 
means have checked the demand, or have neglected to 
cultivate it, which is the same thing? The plan is sim- 
ply this: When a customer calls and asks for the book of 
which the company have taken comparatively few copies, 
the shopman will say that he has “no copy in,” which is 
probably true; and he will then suggest that another 
book, the publishers of which have been more liberal 
in their dealings, is very much admired, and “quite the 
rage just now.” The customer, in many cases, of course 
takes the advice. The book he asks for he probably 
knows only by report, and is not quite sure he has lost 
anything by not getting it. Meanwhile the sale of the 
popular book is checked, while the unpopular one gets a 
forced circulation. This goesa good way toward explain- 
ing why it is that so much trash gets out. I knowa 
book club which subscribes to the great libraries, and is 
entitled to have from them two hundred volumes at a 
time; and this club for four weeks, and I believe to this 
hour, have not been able to get a single copy of Mr. Dix- 
on’s New America. I suppose Messrs. Hurst & Black- 
ett refuse to sell it at half price ; or that its high publish- 
ing price is an objection in the eyes of the companies. 
It has enjoyed a great sale in spite of them ; but if the 
company’s subscribers had insisted on their right, it 
would certainly have had a greater one. The hardship 
of this is that our new books, even the very best of them, 
cannot, in their first expensive form at least, have more 
than a temporary sale. In a few days or weeks, or at all 
events in a few months, another great popular favorite 
is certain to eclipse them. 

I am glad to be able to announce that Messrs. Moxon 
& Co., or rather Mr. Bertrand Payne, have settled the 
action arising out of Payne’s attempt to force his way in 
at the stage entrance of the Alhambra by paying the man 
who was wrongfully given in charge fifty pounds. The 
punishment is not a severe one, but there appears to be 
no doubt that both Mr. Payne and Mr. Collins were more 
roughly used than was necessary. Two black eyes were 
clearly enough to satisfy the requirements of justice; but 
poor Payne has really been suffering very much from 
that injury at the lower extremity of the spine which 
has, I hope, rendered him a sadder and a wiser pub- 
lisher. Q. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CONTRACTION THEORY. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE RouND TABLE: 


Sm: What constitutes the value of an irredeemable 
paper money? This is a question which it were well for 
us to answer, for it influences beyond measure our com- 
monest transactions, and on its solution depends the‘suc- 
cess of our fiscal policy as a nation. The expression 
“How is gold?” is “as familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words,” for we have come to understand that there 
is an intimate connection between the price of gold and 
the price of every necessity. There are two theories in 
regard to the value of our currency ; one is that it is de- 
preciated in consequence of an excessive issue, the other 
that it is so because of its not being convertible on de- 
mand into gold. The disciples of the former school have 
an obvious remedy for depreciation in contraction, those 
of the latter seek a return to specie payments in obtain- 
ing the specie wherewith to resume. 

It is necessary to state, however, that there are some 
who believe that it would be the part of wisdom to re- 
duce the value of the coin to that of the paper, thereby 
effecting an immediate resumption. As this plan has 
the disadvantage of a final repudiation of a part of the 
nation’s obligations, it has few advocates. ‘To return to 
the more acceptable methods of resumption. To deter- 
mine which of them is best, we must first ascertain what 
constitutes the value of an irredeemable paper money. If 
its quantity, then contraction is necessary ; if its quality 
or the nearness or remoteness of its convertibility, then 
contraction will not help it much. That the value of a 


have become more plentiful their value has receded, if 
they should again become comparatively scarce it would 
increase. But is this true of paper money, which has no in- 
trinsic value and of which cost of production is no element ? 
We hope to show that, in the main, it is not. Our recent 
and present experience will best serve our endeavors to 
discover the truth. That the price of gold has varied in 
a manner totally irreconcilable with the volume of cur- 
rency extant is conceded by the advocates of the contrac- 
tion or quantity theory. That the premium on gold is 
as unstable as the wind is too much a matter of every- 
day experience to be gainsaid ; and that at present, with 
gold at 136, we have more currency than when gold was 
worth over 200 is also quite certain. A writer in The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, of the 12th ultimo, 
attempts to answer these objections to the theory that 
the excessive quantity of the currency is the cause of its 
depreciation by stating that such facts are but exceptions 
to his rule, and establishes the rule to his own satisfac- 
tion by the following assertions: “The fluctuations in 
gold mark very imperfectly the value of our paper cur- 
rency,” and “ prices of gold and other commodities ex- 
pressed in fluctuating paper dollars oscillate sometimes 
in a very irregular, violent, anomalous way.” The writer 
makes no attempt to prove his statements, but asserts 
that they are universally acknowledged. We hold that 
the price of gold necessarily determines the value of our 
paper money. That with an increased premium on gold 
all prices of foreign products advance, every trader knows 
as well as every intelligent consumer. Gold being the 
standard in foreign countries, to obtain their goods we 
must give gold, or its equivalent, in exchange ; and to do 
so, gold having advanced, more paper must be given, or 
the same amount will buy a less quantity of any such 
foreign article. This proves that as far as foreign 
products are concerned, the price of gold does deter- 
mine the value of our paper money. With domestic 
products or those which we exchange with other 
countries, it must be the same; for were the price of 
any such not to advance, they would be a cheaper 
remittance than those which did, and the consequent 
demand for them would quickly enhance their paper- 
money value. Now, there are probably but ‘few domestic 
products consumed entirely at home into which some 
foreign article does not enter, and with those produced 
both at home and abroad, an advance in the premium on 
gold, acting as a protection to the home producer against 
the competition of the foreign article, enables him to ad- 
vance his price. The only thing that did not advance 
with gold during the late war was unimproved land. 
This, however, when rightly understood, only proves 
how much real estate, a value which is not portable, is 
affected by civil commotion and war, and its subsequent 
great recovery how very much peace and comparative 
stability enhance it. All appeals to experience in regard 
to prices will be futile and childish unless it be premised 
that other things are equal. ‘Thus it might be argued 
that because real property did not advance in price, there- 
fore this writer’s assertion is correct “that all paper 
prices are anomalous.” ‘The laws of political economy 
are as fixed as any other natural laws; and that the price 
of gold marks the depreciation of a paper currency is one 
of those laws. The attraction of gravitation operates as 
powerfully on a feather as on a stone, yet one seems to 
float in the air while the other rushes downward through 
space. But place the two in a vacuum, and, the resistance 
of the air being removed, they fall together. This phe- 
nomenon of the stone and feather looks at first sight like 
an argument against the equality of the force of gravita- 
tion. It is quite the same with sociological laws—their 
operation is exact only when other things are equal, 
Such answers as these of this writer, which we have en- 
deavored to refute, are common when it is urged that the 
volume of an irredeemable paper currency has not very 
much to do with its value. This notion has so far pre- 
vailed that the late Confederate government actually 
called in, by severe enactments, their worthless paper 
notes to replace them by a less quantity, as if one bit ot 
paper had any more value as money than three bits. 


Governments possess the power to enforce the use of a 
paper standard of value, for in obedience to a well-known 
paradox of political economy an inferior circulation will 
always displace a superior one ; for men will always dis- 
charge their debts with what is least valuable, provided 
they can do so legally. Over the value of their uncon- 
vertible promises to pay, however, the power of govern- 
ment does not extend. Such value is regulated by pub- 
lic confidence and the demand and supply of the precious 
metals. The credit of the issuers of a paper money will 
always form the main element of its value, even if such 
currency exactly satisfies the want of a standard of value 
and medium of exchange. It needs no argument to show 
that a mercantile promissory note drawn at twelve 
months’ date, be its character ever so high, will not pass 
current on equal terms with one as good drawn at four 
months’ date. The mere fact that the holder must be 
out of his money for so long a period would cause it to 
sell at a considerable discount, beyond mere legal inter- 
est; and how much more true is this of government 
promissory notes drawn at an indefinite date and issued, 
as they always are, when governments are in sore dis- 
tress. There is but one mode of maintaining a paper 
money at par with gold, and that is by keeping its issue 
within the limit imposed by public confidence, which 
limit will always be indicated by the appearance of a 
premium on gold, Contraction will not change the value 
of our greenbacks except in so far as it makes their quan- 
tity a more manageable one for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to convert into gold. Were one-half of the 
greenbacks withdrawn, there would be no proportionate 
improvement in the value of the other half; for, as a 
medium of exchange, their place would be supplied by 
other agents already relatively much more used for the 
purpose, such as checks, drafts, book accounts, etc. Cur 











metallic currency is in inverse ratio to its quantity, is an 
axiom of political economy ; that is, as the precious metals 


rency plays but a minute part in the exchange of wealth, 
as is shown in the transactions of the Clearing House 
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For the week ending January 5—we select a date at 
random—the exchanges amounted to $497,000,000, the 
currency balances to $19,700,000, which is about 4 per 
cent. of the exchanges. The policy of contraction has 
this disadvantage, that it will diminish the amount of 
loanable funds, which will aggravate the existing distress 
in trade. But our readers may ask what we have to 
propose in place of the contraction plan. It is this: Hoard 
the excess of gold received from duties above what is re- 
quired for interest on the public debt. This is a plan 
that has already accomplished a third of its work, for 
under its operation $100,000,000 have been accumulated. 
There are but two obstacles in the way of a very speedy 
resumption, the contraction theory and the tariff; but the 
above gigantic sum has been obtained during their exist- 
ence. Paper prices, of course, will have to fall as the pa- 
per itself improves, no matter what may be the process 
of improvement. But under the contraction plan there 
is a harshness wanting in the other. As gold accumulates 
in the Treasury, the paper money, for whose redemption 
it is to be used, will gradually advance in value. And 
this hoard of gold can be made available with perfect 
safety for the wants of commerce by its being loaned 
upon unexceptionable security on call with a margin of 
25 per cent. or less. Thus interest would be earned for 
the government and the supply of gold kept abundant. 
The great danger to be apprehended at present from the 
illusions of the contraction theory is that such measures 
as Mr. Randall’s sinking fund bill may be passed. It is 
therein proposed that the national bank-notes shall be re- 
placed by a new issue of greenbacks, and it is argued that 
because there would be no increase in the volume of the 
currency there would be no change in its value. As the 
promises of the government to pay gold to all holders of its 
notes would thereby be increased 10 per cent., it is certain 
that the day when such promises can be honored would 
be indefinitely postponed and a decline in the value of the 
whole greenback circulation would ensue. Some persons 
believe that this would not be the case, for the reason that 
Mr. Randall proposes to purchase and cancel with the 
proposed new greenbacks the bonds of the government 
now held as security for the national bank-notes; and 
that, as there would thus be no increase in the debt, there 
would be no alteration in the value of any portion of it. 
But there is a difference in the kind of debt. The value 
of the bonds is determined between buyers and sellers, 
and no man is forced to own them except stockholders in 
certain corporations. But every inhabitant of the land 
is compelled to receive greenbacks, and by the power of 
the law they are made our standard of value, and as such 
regulate exchanges in which they bear no part except as 
units of value. For instance, suppose A. seils to B. a piece 
of real estate valued at $20,000, and in payment gives his 
check on the First National Bank, 3B. deposits the check 
in the Second National Bank. Now suppose that C. sells D, 
2,000 barrels of flour worth $10 a barrel, or $20,000, and 
receives in payment a check on the Second National Bank, 
which C. deposits in the First National Bank. These sums 
are passed to the credit of the respective depositors on the 
books of the banks, and the banks themselves thus 
become each a debtor to the other for $20,000, which 
debts simply cancel each other. Now, the vast mass of 
the exchanges are carried on in just this manner without 
the intervention of a single dollar. We can thus realize 
how little money is used as a measure of value, and how 
vital is its influence as a unit of value. As the deviation 
of a hair’s-breadth in the standard inch would cause a 
variation to be counted by hundreds of yards in the meas- 
urement of textile fabrics, just so the variation of a per 
cent. in the value of the greenback dollar must make a 
difference of great magnitude in the totals of the ex- 
changes. As a unit of value money is potent, and the 
invariability of the unit can only be maintained by its 
being kept at par with the units of other countries, 
namely, gold. lam, sir, etc., 





A CRITICISM OF MACBETH. 
(AFTER THE MANNER OF MR. MOON.) 
To TnE Eprror oF THE RouND TABLE: 


Sm: Mr. George Washington Moon rightly says, in 
Tuk Round TaBLE of January 5, that “ the one great 
essential to perfection in speech and in writing is per- 
spicuity ;” and I cannot too highly praise the way in which 
he proceeds to enforce his precept. Iam ready not only 
to accept his definition of poetry as “common sense in- 
spired,” but also to learn of him, with what ability I may, 
the art of criticism. Before reading Mr. Moon’s remark- 
able analysis of Atalanta in Calydon, | was among the 
admirers of that poem; but Mr. Moon has taken the 
scales from my eyes, and I have made use of my recover- 
ed sight. The principles of the criticism which has re- 
duced Atalanta in Calydon to a capu mortuum 1 have 
applied to some few passages of Mucheth, with a success 
which satisfies me that true criticism, hitherto unknown, 
has been at last revealed to men by Mr. Moon. 

Let me be understood ; it is agreed that the test of 
poetry is common sense, and I undertake to apply that 
test to passages of Macbeth chosen at my own pleasure 
from any portion of the poem. In the very opening of 
the play a soldier, brought before King Duncan, uses the 
following words in describing a battle : 

** As whence the sun gives his reflection, 

Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break ; 
So from that spring, whence comfort seemed to come, 
Discomfort swells. Mark, King of Scotland, mark, 
No sooner justice had, with valor arm’d, 
Compell'd these skipping kerns to trust their heels ; 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage, 
With furbish’d arms, and new supplies of men, 
Began a fresh assault. 

DUNCAN. Dismay’d not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 

So.pier. es; 
As sparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion, 
If I say sooth, I must report they were 


As cannons overcharged with double cracks ; 
So they 


Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe: 








Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha, 
I cannot tell” —— 

I have endeavored to discover some meaning in the 
first two lines of this passage by taking both lines 
together, by taking each one separately, by inverting 
them, by seeking to connect them with the spring which 
swelled with discomfort, while comfort seemed to come 
from it ; and I have failed in every effort. 

Hopelessly muddled as it is, this passage forms an ap- 
propriate preparation for what follows. What is said 
about justice? Was justice armed with valor? Or was 
valor alone armed? If this latter be the meaning, how 
does justice (singular combatant!) without arms compel 
skipping kerns to trust their heels? And why heels? 
If kerns are human beings, they should skip after the 
manner of men, who do not perform that exercise by 
means of their heels. And why should Shakespeare, 
when about to tell that the Norweyan lord saw an op- 
portunity for a successful movement of his troops, make 
use of the turgid, unmeaning phrase, “surveying van- 
tage?” Is this common sense? Is it perspicuous? Is 
it even inspired ? 

When the soldier says that Macbeth and Banquo were 
dismayed, are we to understand that he alludes to those 
captains as eagles or as sparrows, as the hare or as the 
lion? Mr. Moon, who is always ready with a quotation, 
whether of an omnibus-driver’s wit or of Sambo’s wisdom, 
would settle the question at once by citing the show- 





man’s observation, “ Whichever you please, my dear ; 
you pays your money and you takes your choice.” And I 
can do no better than to leave the passage a vexed ques- 
tion, remarking only that Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
natural history was evidently of the slenderest. Eagles 
have nothing to do with sparrows, nor do lions hunt the 
hare ; still less do sparrows prey upon eagles, or hares 
tear lions limb from limb. 

Though I have read many accounts of battles and 
sieges and warlike operations by sea and land, I am ut- 
terly at a loss to know what kind of ammunition or 
what implement “double cracks” may be. It is clear 
that in Shakespeare’s time the use of the “double 
cracks ” was to overcharge the cannon; but how or why 
the cannon was overcharged, or how the “ double cracks ” 
were applied to the cannon, whether on the breech or 
over the trunnions or along the length of the piece, or 
whether they depended from the cannon like a necklace, 
there is nothing in the text to show, and I have been un- 
able to find any account of the missile, if such it were, 
or cushion or pole or large sponge or inscription, or what- 
ever it may have been. Desirous, above all things, of 
understanding this author, I am obliged to find fault with 
the vague expression ‘ doubly redoubled.” Does it mean 
“quadrupled ?” or “four times doubled?” or only “ many 
times renewed ?” and if it does mean this last, why could 
not Shakespeare have said so at once? Is it so hard to 
write plain English common sense? Shakespeare, at 
least, seems to have found it impossible to write any- 
thing intelligible. What is to be made of the lines; 

“ Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize another Golgotha’” 

Reeking wounds we have all heard of, and bathing in 
blood, undoubtedly a nasty thing to do, is mentioned by 
many writers as an operation more or less desirable ; but 
it was reserved for Shakespeare alone among poets to dip 
his warriors in reeking wounds. Low he ever got them 
in, and what was the effect of the process on the health 
of the bathers, must for ever remain unknown. 

Pray, how does a man set about memorizing a Golgo- 
tha? Iam not especially fond of Golgotha, and have no 
desire to memorize it; but it is always pleasant to in- 
crease one’s stock of knowledge ; and any gentleman who 
may have committed to memory two or three Golgothas 
would do mankind a service by publishing the mode of 
procedure adopted by him, No one can feel any surprise 
that the soldier broke down utterly at this point, and 
declared that he could tell no more, and I feel bound to 
express my entire. approval of this declaration, which is 
the one gleam of common sense in all his dreary rigma- 
role. 

Will any one be so good as to explain what Lady 
Macbeth means when she says, in the 2d act of the play, 

** Naught’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content: 
’Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtful joy?” 

What is desires? When a desire is got, is not the desire 
contented? If the desire is not contented, nothing is had, 
certainly ; but how isall spent? How can all come out of 
nothing? It may be safer to be something else, but how 
can you be what you yourself destroy? When you dwell 
in doubtful joy, by destruction, who is destroyed, and 
who destroys? Does the reader understand the passage ? 
I certainly do not. 

In the course of conversation with his wife, Macbeth 
gives utterance to this Orphic saying : 

‘* Let your remembrance apply to Banquo; 
Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue: 
Unsafe the while that we 
Must lave our honors in these flattering streams.” 

How is a remembrance to be applied toa man? Is it 
to be spread on him likea plaster, or applied smartly and 
rapidly like the open palm of the hand ? 

What is the correct mode of presenting eminence, 
firstly with the eye, and secondly with the tongue? In 











what shape is the eminence when prepared for presen- 
tation, and what does it taste like on the tongue? Es- | 
pecially, how does any one make use of the eye for | 
purposes of presentation? Hanging on by the eyelids is | 
a feat of which we have all heard; but the insertion of a | 
waiter in the eye, which is the only contrivance we can | 
think of for rendering that organ useful in the handing 
of dishes, would be novel and absurd in the highest | 
degree. Is it less absurd in Shakespeare to torture his | 
language so that no common sense can possibly distin- 
guish his meaning ? 

In the following passage I find Shakespeare jumbling | 


together words that cannot have any value for those 
readers who still preserve the use of their reason. It is 
Macduff that speaks: 
** Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword; and, like good men, 

Bestride our downfall’n birthdom: each new moon, 

New widows how! ; new orphans cry; new sorrows 

Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 

As if it felt with Scotland, and yell’d out 

Like syllable of dolour.” 

What is a mortal sword? Mr. Moon would do full 
justice to this extraordinary weapon, and I regret that he 
did not notice it in his remarks on Mr. Swinburne’s mis- 
use of the word “mortal.” 

The birthdom, downfallen or uprisen, is a puzzle to 
me; but, considering Macduff’s proposition to bestride it, 
I take it to be something that can be sat upon, like a 
rocking-horse, the nearest approach to a birthdom of 
riders that I can think of, or, perhaps, a donkey, that 
beast being given to unaccountable obstinate downfalls. 

If Shakespeare were not dead, one would like to cuff 
him for the unbecoming word he uses to describe the 
sound of the widows’ voices ; were he a wolf he could 
not be more unfeeling. But the climax is reached when 
we come to sorrows that slap heaven in the face, and 
heaven that sets up a loud yelling! If this be poetry, 
give me good, honest prose, with at least a little common 
sense to sweeten it. I shall quote no more of this au- 
thor’s so-called verses, for surely every one must be sat- 
isfied by this time that Mr. Moon’s principles of criti- 
cism, which I have faithfully followed, are veritable 
touchstones to distinguish true metal from base; but, 
before closing, I wish to make a few remarks on the 
warning Mr. Moon gives his readers against the blas- 
phemous poetry of Mr. Swinburne. 

Nothing sounder or more sounding was ever uttered 
from a pulpit; and, unfortunately, there will be many to 
heed this voice, crying in the desert of enlightened free- 
dom. For it is ouly among those calling themselves free 
that blasphemy dares to rear its head in open day; it is 
only freemen who hold the pernicious faith that an author, 
poet, novelist, dramatist, may safely and even legitimately 
put into the mouths of the characters whom he creates 
sentiments corresponding to the idea of their nature and 
development. Men liberally educated, and bred to free- 
dom of thought and speech, are but too apt to admit that 
an author may be separated entirely from his works, and 
that these alone are fit subjects of critical remark. 

The religious indifference of this material age has pro- 
ceeded to such lengths that it holds a man justified in 
writing on pagan times and subjects drawn from classic 
mythology in the spirit of an ancient Greek or Roman; 
and all men who believe that pagans are doomed to eter- 
nal punishment should set their faces, with Mr. Moon 
and Pius 1X., against any writer who dares to make use 
of that liberty with which God and the corrupt spirit of 
the modern world have made him free. 


G. C, Hur.pur. 
SAN FRANCISCO, February 8, 1867. 
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THE DEAD LETTER. 
To TuE Eprror or Tue RounD TABLE: 

Sim: Messrs. Cassell’s chief offence was not in the 
“appropriation ” of the romance, Dead Leiter ; and their 
studious suppression of our main cause of complaint does 
not argue well for their candor. - 

The English publishers not only reproduced our ro- 
mance, but they committed the graver offence of so “ modi- 
fying” it as to make it read like an original work by an 
English author. 

A writer in 7he Atheneum, after reading our complaint, 
suggested that the author had practised the mean trick 
of selling the story twice! He could not believe that the 
London publishers would commit an act like that charged. 

But they did commit it ; and for that act we shall not 
hesitate to repeat our protest—which, we beg leave to 
say, has not been couched in terms too strong. 

BEADLE & COMPANY. 

118 WILLIAM STREET, New York, March 5, 1867. 








REVIEWS. 
All books designed for review in THE RounD TABLE must be sent 
to the office. 





QUAKERS.* 

fpeeciaae, prolixity, and absurdities are but rarely 

to be accounted among the merits of a book. The 
work before us is written in such jargon as, without ac. 
tual demonstration, we should have believed grammatical 
modern English incapable of producing; it fills more 
than four hundred pages with narratives of such monot- 
ony and wearisomeness to the flesh as only the same 
bulk of religious tracts could rival and only the self-de- 
nying fortitude of the conscientious reviewer could en- 
dure ; it records as gravely as if their historical accuracy 
were beyond question transactions which read like ex- 
tracts from hagiologies: yet it is not in spite of these 
burdensome peculiarities but by reason of them that the 
book becomes of exceptional value as being, so to speak, 
the official exposition by a thorough-going Quaker of the 
traditions and tenets of the eminently respectable body 
to which he belongs. In fact, just as, to quote Sidney 
Smith, his book “is evidently made tedious for the 
Quaker market,” so it is written throughout for Quaker 





* Select Historical Memoirs of the Religious Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers ; being a Succinet Account of their Char- 
acter and Cause during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By William Hodgson. Second edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1867. 
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readers; it treats in the manner with which they are fa. 
miliar of subjects with which they are familiar, and so 
transports all others who have courage to read it as 
nearly as may be to the Quaker standpoint, thereby dis- 
pensing with all need for establishing what might be 
disputed or for smoothing away what to no orthodox 
Quaker, we presume, will appear absurd, And since in 
following our author we shall have occasion to say much 
in dispraise of the early notables of his sect, we may 
fairly preface our remarks by expressing our conviction 
that no other body of Christians in their daily life so 
nearly adhere to the precepts of our Saviour as “ the 
people called Quakers.” Much that makes them what 
they are has been inherent in their doctrines almost from 
the beginning, while nearly all of the absurdities on 
which we shall have to dwell retained their vigor but for 
a short time and have since either been gradually and si- 
lently abandoned or, if retained, are retained simply from 
the difliculties of innovation in matters on which, how- 
ever foolish they may now seem, especial stress has once 
notoriously been laid. 

Quakerism was one of the extraordinary products of 
that religious frenzy and fanaticism with which gloomy 
enthusiasts of every grade regaled themselves in England 
under the Commonwealth. For the doings of George 
Fox, its inventor, and the equally ignorant and vulgar 
persons who at first constituted his following, it is only 
possible to account on the supposition that they were 
mentally deranged. Friend Hodgson—we are really at a 
loss how to designate him—despite the naive candor 
which generally marks his book, has thought it expedient 
to make no mention of Fox’s more preposterous visions, 
his casting out of devils, or his partial nudity, on which 
some among his followers of either sex so far improved 
as to make it entire. There seems, however, little room 
for doubt that Fox, naturally of feeble intellect, had his 
weak brain still further disordered by the ardent haran- 
gues and revilings of rancorous sectaries. When but 
eleven years of age, as himself and our author tell us, he 
had “experienced pureness and righteousness,” after 
which, in the words of Hume, “ having reached that pitch 
of perfection as to need no other book [than the Bible], 
he soon advanced to another state of spiritual progress, 
and began to pay less regard even to that divine compo" 
sition itself,” believing that he was in immediate receipt 
of divine inspiration, and that his own inward light— 
which is much insisted on—was suflicient to obear all 
scriptural obscurity. As the result of his communings 
and visions, his wanderings and what he believed to be 
the direct injunctions of Gop, it “ became clear” to him 
that all other religions were “empty professions ” dese- 
crated by “ hireling ministers,” “ clergy, as they arrogantly 
termed themselves ;” that from considerations of sincerity 
and truth he was “ required to thee and thou all men and 
women,” and was forbidden “ to pull off my hat to any, 
high or low ;” that churches might no longer be called by 
avother title than “ steeple-houses ;” that the use of the 
familiar names of months and days, some of which were 
derived from those of heathen gods, savored of idolatry 
and must be abandoned, In fine, like Don Quixote, 
“ with this kind of language the poor gentleman lost his 
wits, and distracted himself to comprehend and unravel 
their meaning, which was more than Aristotle himself 
could do, were he to rise from the dead for that purpose 
alone ; and thus, through little sleep and much 
reading, his brain was dried up in such a manner that he 
came at last to lose his wits.” Yet this George Fox's 
religious movement soon secured adherents among men 
of social position and refinement and of fine parts and 
learning, Vor himaelf, the Quakers have been at im 
menas pains to render hia gibberish intelligible and ex- 
plain away hia follies, In the book before usa we find 
him eulogized in no measured terma; “ Deep he was in 
divine knowledge, clear in opening heavenly myatorion, 

weighty in communication, instructive in dia 
and William Penn saya of him that, " though 
tliat side of his understanding which lay next to the 
world, and especially the expression of it, might sound 
uncouth and unfashionable to nice ears, his matter war, 
nevertheless, very profound—and as abruptly and bro- 
kenly as sometimes his sentences would seem to fall from 
him, about divine things, it is well known they were 
often as texts to many fairer declarations,”* The digres- 


’ 
eournss ; 





* The following sentence, which Macaulay quotes as one which 
escaped the revision to which Fox's Journal was subjected by his 
followers before its publication, is an instance of this weighti- 
ness and profundity. It should be observed that it is broken by 
no greater pause than a comma; 

**Them which the world who are without the fear of God calls 
Quakers in scorn do deny all opinions, and they do deny all con- 
ceivings, and they do deny all sects, and they do deny all imagi- 
nations, and notions, and judgments which riseth out of the will 
and the thonghts, and do deny witchcraft and all oaths, and the 
world and the works of it, and their worships and their customs 
with the light, and do deny false ways and false worships, se- 
ducers and deceivers which are now seen to be in the world with 
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sion from our author which this extraordinary man has 
occasioned need not be repeated, since in his book he 
narrates with admirable simplicity and as conclusive evi- 
dences of the sanctity of his heroes abundant instances 
of the grossest excesses. 


The line of conduct marked out for the Quakers by 
Fox and fellow-fanatics even more impracticable than 
himself was one which could not fail to make them gener- 
ally obnoxious. Their austere manners and sad dress, 
their peculiar speech, their readiness to bear their testi- 
mony against what seemed to them the vanities of the 
world, their moral obligation to disregard what had come 
to be considered the ordinary courtesies of life—all these 
were calculated to draw upon them universal observation 
and little favor. Unfortunately, their idiosyncrasies 
were not all of a negative character, and the distempered 
imaginations of these social pariahs vying with each 
other in religious zeal and stimulating their fellows to 
increased excesses soon made the sect in all sincerity 
adopt tenets which not only made it ridiculous but were 
especially calculated to subvert all civil order and 
brought it in conflict with established customs and 
essential laws. Among’ their peculiarities was a faculty 
of interpreting extravagant impulses as direct injunctions 
and illumination from on high. Every outrageous vio- 
lation of common sense that our author records is pref- 
aced by some such phrase as, they had a sense given 
them, were pressed in spirit, were moved, were drawn, 
were effectually reached, felt an extraordinary concern, 
felt constrained in gospel love, felt an exercise, felt it 
laid upon them, found a concern to come upon their 
minds, found it to be their religious duty. The acts to 
which these vague emotions impelled them were very 
preposterous. One Mary Fisher “felt an extraordi- 
nary concern in her mind to visit the Sultan of 
Turkey ;’ John Perrot “conceived that he must go 
to Rome to convert the Pope ;’ Thomas Shillitoe “ ap- 
prehended it to be his duty to pay a religious visit 
to King George the Third,” under which ordeal his 
sapient majesty “was so much affected. that the 
tears trickled down his cheeks.” Overland journeys to 
Adrianople and Rome are strong proofs of the sincere 
convictions of these people, but it was not always that 
their hallucinations took a form so harmless to them- 
selves and inoffensive to others. A frequent experience of 
Fox was that while in church he “ felt the power of the 
Lord contradicting in his mind the carnal reasoning of 
the priest, and was made to cry out ;” in the same way 
Abraham Newbold “was moved” to break in upon a 
sermon with “these few but potent words ’—“ Serpent, 
be silent!” and another “enlightened youth” was 
“ pressed in spirit” to attend a fast-day service, where 
“he stood up and told the minister he blasphemed and 
spoke falsely.” A type of another frequent class of 
troubles was the case of one Thomas Lurting, a non-com- 
missioned officer on a man-of-war, to whom it happened 
that “ being one evening alone, waiting on the Lord and 
earnestly secking to know his duty, it was clearly shown 
him that he must join himself to” the Quakers, Soon 
afterwards, in due sequence, while in action, just as he 
had levelled the gun which he commanded, he “ immedi 
ately felt that he must not proceed in the destruction of 
his fellow-creatures, even if he were to gain the whole 








world. Putting on his clothes he walked the deck as if 
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science’ sake pay the fine, #9 that this sentence amounted 
to perpetual imprisonment unless released by the king ;" 
and, indeed, we find them, with a herolam we cannot but 
admire, marching to the cart’s tail, undergoing starvation 
and punishment of every kind, rather than yield the point 
by paying the fine or even allowing friends to pay it for 
them, 

Thus it came that at a time when, under the name of 
religion, all sorts of monstrosities were not only tolerated 
but encouraged by public sentiment, the Quakers alono 
became the mark for the persecution of every other ele- 
ment of society. From the ample details of their suffer- 
ings we can only describe the atrocities inflicted upon 
them by the Beston disciples of orthodoxy, who, quitting 
England in search of toleration, allowed less tolerance in 
New England than existed in the country they had left, 
Two women were the first Quakers who, in 1656, during 
the governorship of the brutal Endicott, “sailed for 
Boston, under a concern of mind, to spread the doctrines 
of the true spiritual religion among the high professing, 
but priest-ridden and intolerant inhabitants of Massachu- 
setts Bay.” They were arrested before landing, their 
books burned, themselves charged with witchcraft, and 
imprisoned, all food being forbidden them, On the first 
opportunity they were shipped back to Barbadoes, but, 
unfortunately, eight more soon after arrived in a ship 
from London ; they were arrested, their baggage searched 
“for erroneous books and hellish pamphlets,” and the 
captain of the ship imprisoned until he agreed to take 
them back at his own cost. Laws were immediately 
passed against the “cursed sect of heretics commonly 
called Quakers,” whereby all, wherever found, were to be 
whipped and imprisoned until they were exiled. Soon after- 
ward six of the exported company of eight “ found it to be 
their religious duty to return to America,” and were joined 
by five others. Of those who came to Boston men and wo- 
men were alike arrested, stripped, beaten, and imprisoned. 
“ They received each thirty strokes of a three-corded and 
knotted whip. Their bodies were thereby miserably 
torn and inflamed, yet they were allowed neither bed nor 
straw to lie on, and for three days the jailer furnished 
them neither food nor drink.” After enactments that 
men should have their ears cut off, women be whipped, 
both have their tongues bored through with a hot iron, 
and during imprisonment be “severely whipped twice a 
week, beginning with fifteen lashes, and every time to 
exceed (by) three,” a death penalty was finally laid upon 
all Quakers who entered the colony. It must be acknow- 
lodged that the persistent obstinacy of people who, after 
receiving these strong evidences that their presence was 
not desired, “did not feel freo” to remain away, and 
“were under necessity of conscience” to return, must 
have been exasperating in the extreme to the people of 

Boston, who have at no timo been remarkablo for diff- 
dence of their own judgment or for willingness to allow 
honesty of purpose to any who dissent from their pragmath 
doctrines, The same uncompromising disregard of con- 
sequences manifested itself in KMngland, and William 
Penn was among those who, after their meeting-houses 
had beon razed to the ground by order of the govern 
ment, persisted in holding meetings in the open streets, 
though regularly attacked by the soldiery and the mob 
on each occasion, From a petition to Charles IL, it ap 
pears that, during the protectorate, 3,173 Quakers wore 





he had not seen a gun fired.” Outbreaks such as these of 
course led to immediate punishment, and it was not long 
before the Quakers spent most of their time in courts and 
jails and at pillories and whipping-posts, Persecution 
had the inevitable result of intensifying their fanaticism 
and increasing their numbers, It also had the unusual 
effect of inevitably entailing two or three new offences 
upon the old one; for the Quaker was obliged to violate 
the usages of the court, He could neither remove hia 
hat, address the court in the requisite terma of formal 
courtesy, nor take an oath—for which contumacy he waa 
usually fined and imprisoned until payment was made, 
This at onee led to a further complication, for since their 
offense, in our author's words, waa in their estimation 
no crime, but an act of indispensable duty to their Maker 
and Redeemer ; and, as an active and voluntary compli- 
ance with the penalty would have been a tacit confes- 
sion of guilt, a giving away of the cause, and a balking of 
their testimony to the Truth, they durst not for con- 





the light, and with it they are condemned, which light leadeth to 
peace and life from death, which thousands do witness the new 
teacher Christ, him by whom the world was made, who raigns 
among the children of light, and with the spirit and power of the 
living God, doth let them see and know the chaff from the wheat, 
and doth see that which must be shaken with that which cannot 
be shaken nor moved, what gives to see that which is shaken and 
moved, such as live in the notions, opinions, conceivings, and 
thoughts and fancies, these be all shaken and comes to be on 
heaps, which they who witness those things before mentioned 
onaken and removed walks in peace not seen and discerned by 
them who walks in those things unremoved and not shaken.”’—A 
Warning to the World that are Groping in the Dark, by G. Fox, 
1655. 





imprisoned, of whom $2 died; that within the two years 
following the restoration $8,068 were imprisoned, “ and 
that their meetings were still broken up by violent men, 
and Friends were cruelly thrown into waters, or trodden 
down till the blood gushed from them,” 

Patient endurance for conscience’ sake of such suffer 
ings as these proves beyond room for doubt that no ex 
planation of ordinary ineanity meets the ease of the 
carly Quakers, Remarkable complacency and selfae 
surance certainly characterized them, but they wore just 
aa certainly upheld by thorough conviction that their a6 
tions were in obedience to divine inapiration, and that 
the divine arm would protect them, Friend Hodgson 
narrates numerous instances of what he evidently ac 
cepts as miracles, Of prophecioa which were verified he 
gives us many cases, recounting the precise worda whieh 
the Almighty used in visions, One miracle was in the 
case of a man in Barbadoes who, on learning that Fox was 
‘coming thither, had laid plans to have him executed ; 
but “ was struck with a violent burning fever, of which 
he died, and was carried to the grave three days before 
George arrived in the island.” Another befell two young 
women in Ireland who, in a time of rioting and disturb- 
ance, which, by the way, “diverse prophetic warnings 
had shadowed forth,” persisted in going to meeting, when 
“the protection afforded them seemed very remarkable ; 
for they were escorted, voluntarily, for several miles, by 
a dog with which they were entirely unacquainted, and 
which left them on secing them safe at their own home!” 
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During the same season are recorded a number of mirac- 
ulous rescues from death of Friends who refused to take 
precautions for their safety from the insurgent United 
Irishmen, destroyed their arms, and declined to rely on 
“the arm of the flesh” even so far as to take refuge in 
the forts. Much of this sort our author narrates with a 
soberness which shows that he has no doubt of its being 
received with implicit credulity, Yet there is a disin- 
genuousness about his narrative of which he is evidently 
unconscious, The excesses of Fox and of many who ac- 
tually exceeded him showed that they were “ enlighten- 
ed” and “ eminently gifted ;’ but it often chanced that 
men were carried even beyond these, and reached a still 
higher pitch of extravagance, For these, even in cases 
where we can discern little essential difference from the 
conduct of those who are applauded, abundant use is 
made of accusations which we can bardly refrain from 
applying to the entire sect, Thus, we are told of men 
who “caused great trouble to the faithful members of 
the society, from giving way to selfimportance and ex- 
travagant notions ;” who “ran out from truth into pre- 
judice, contentation, and opposition to the order of truth, 
and to Friends therein ;’ who were “persons of weak 
minds and strong wills, who from one cause or another 
had imbibed disgust and unsettlement ;’ who, “ wander- 
ing from the place of watchfulness, and giving way to 
a spirit of selfexaltation, became vainly puffed up by 
their supposed attainments ;’ and even of those who 
declared “ there were more heresies and erroneous doc- 
trines among the Quakers than among any profession of 
Protestants.” Indeed, it is only in the case of some such 
rupture with the body at large, or of some disrepute 
brought upon it, that we hear of censures of this kind. 
We have, perhaps, quoted more than sufficiently to 
show the spirit both of the book and of those whom it 
commemorates. There is, as may easily be seen, much 
in these early Quakers that might be looked for in vain 
among their descendants. We are, indeed, surprised to 
find Friend Hodgson narrating with manifest appro- 
bation much that he does. We should have expected 
him to ignore many of the prophecies and visions as he 
has done the most glaring of Fox's. It is singular to 
find him claiming consistency “ with Holy Scriptures, 
and even with the rules of grammar taught in their 
schools” for their peculiarities of speech, when in “ Thee 
is” and kindred phrases which may be constantly heard 
from every well-conditioned Quaker all prejudices in 
favor of prescribed persons and cases are manfully set 
aside, It is far from satisfactory to find no explanation 
of the apparently arbitrary selection of Biblical texts to be 
interpreted in aliteral and even exaggerated sense, and of 
those to be understood allegorically ; thus, to deny that the 
Mosaic account of the creation is full and accurate in detail 
ix, wo believe, heretical to this day, while the plain injune- 
tions respecting baptism and the Lord's supper are taken 
motaphorically. The texts, too, which enjoin obedience to 
rulors, honor to the powers that be, seem to have been so 
little understood that we may fancy the Quaker who re 
fuses to pay a war tax ora fine disposing of ‘ Render unto 
Cosar tho things that be Ciesar’s” as the Romanist ar- 
gruing for a colibate clergy does of Peter's wife's mother, 
Modern Quakers, in fact, would very willingly clear 
themeelves of much that las deseended to them and 
which they regard as neither essential nor desirable, Of 
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youth of whom Friend Hodgson remarks that “ when at 
meeting, for want of a proper engagement of mind, he 
often shamefully spent those precious opportunities of re- 
ligious improvement in sleep; for preaching, of which 
there was much, he took slight account of,” it is only fair 
to consider that the Quaker worship is little more than an 
exaggeration of the Presbyterian, which, as a writer in a 
review of the Episcopal Church has recently well said, so 
ignores human nature as Gop made it that to beings 
which have eyes it gives nothing: pleasant to see and to 
creatures with ears it gives chiefly sermons to hear, 
Even with the most impracticable of their tenets Ameri- 
cans have reason to deal very tenderly, for the Quaker’s 
claim that the dictates of conscience shall supersede the 
laws of men is no more than the logical development of 
that utopian misapprehension of human nature whose 
political embodiment is republicanism. 


THE HUGUENOT GALLEY-SLAVE* 

MIE readers of history are doubtless familiar with 
many of the sad records of cruelty and persecution, 
the outrages on law and public decency, the wars, massa- 
cres, and murders, which, under cover of religion, dis- 
graced France during the sixteenth century, until shortly 
after the accession of Henry the Fourth to the throne, 
when he authorized the first public act of toleration pro- 
mulgated in France since the institution of Christianity. 
By the edict of Nantes a fair share of civil and religious 
liberty was guaranteed to the French Protestants ; their 
property was protected, and the right to worship accord- 
ing to their conscience secured to them. Of this impor- 
tant event Sismondi says: ‘Perhaps no epoch in French 
history more clearly marks the termination of ancient and 
the beginning of modern time.” During the minority 
and subsequent reign of Louis the Thirteenth, the terms 
of the edict were inviolably maintained—it was publicly 
confirmed by Richelieu, and again by Mazarin—and dur- 
ing the government of the latter, a period extending 
over nearly twenty years, there exists no record of any 

Frenchman being punished on account of his religion. 
The great change which was almost imperceptibly 
wrought in French intellect before the promulgation of 
the edict by the irreverent writings of Rabelais and the 
systematic scepticism of Montaigne, produced a spirit of 
doubt and enquiry which, during the seventy years sub- 
sequent to the accession of Henry the Fourth, awakened 
a gradual feeling of toleration, an arduous desire for the 





increase of civil liberty, and a temporary suspension of 
religious animosities. But no sooner did Louis the Four- 
teenth assume the reins of government than he began to 
encroach upon the religious liberty of his Protestant sub- 
jects. “Every day,” says Locke, who travelled in France in 
1675, “ they were losing some privilege or other,” The 
most sacred rights of the reformers were outraged, per 
sistent persecution was resorted to in order to enforce 
their conversion, and when at the instigation of the 
Catholic clergy the edict of Nantes was revoked, the most 
frightful barbarities were practised upon these unhappy 
poople, for whom, says Burnet, “all men set their 
thoughts on work to invent new methods of cruelty,” 
The Protestant pastors were ordered to leave the country 
under penalty of the galleys, but the like privilege was 
denied to their flock, and the strictest precautions were 





the aaceticiam and austerity which once prevailed few 
traces are left, while so many are escaping from their 
foebly surviving remnants, by what we presume must be 
considered apostasy, as to make it probable that no dis 
tant day will witness the extinction of a body whieh this 
country las reason to regard with all love and reverence, 
Wo cannot expect from them explicit, admissions that 
much said and done in their name haa been foolish, but 
they have done better by abandoning it, They have long 
AO Keon that there waa little danger from tho excess of 
courtesy Which George Fox denounced, and at this day 
1ore of that true courtesy which springs from an honest, 
generous heart will be found nowhere than among 
them, In like manner, no one has for years heard of 
law-defying or disorderly Quakers, and we should be 
puzzled to recall any instance of their adopting an 
Aggressive policy, unless, indeed, in the matter of 
slavery, when they did what seemed to them 
their duty right fearlessly and nobly, It might, per- 
haps, never have been otherwise had men been wise 
enough to meet their follies with that contemptuous dis- 
regard which would have been the most effectual way 
of repressing them, instead of assailing them with the 
truculence of spiritual pride and the cowardly ferocity 
which found pleasure in the persecution of these harm- 
Jess and, if not inoffensive, certainly unresisting people. 
If we still lament their theoretic lack of cheerfulness 
and their real avoidance of taste and beauty in their ser- 


adopted to prevent the ercape of fugitives from the king 
dom, In spite, however, of the most severe enactments, 
half a million of her useful and industrious subjects con 
trived to leave France, finding refuge in England, Swit 
verland, and Germany, ‘Those who were less fortunate 
were captured and condemned to the galleys, 

* Within a year after the revocation of the edict there 
were more than ax hundred Protestants in the galleys at 
Marseilles, as many at Toulon, and a proportionate number 
atthe other ports, ‘Onall the roads of the kingdom,’ says 
Hanoit, ‘these miserable wretches might be seen, mareh 
ing in large Bangs, burdened by heavy chains, often 
weighing more than fifty pounds, and go fixed as to give 
the greatest amount of discomfort, Sometinies the pris 
oners were conveyed in wagons, in which case these fet- 
tera were riveted to the eart,’” 

The authenticity of the touching and deeply interest- 
ing narrative of Jean Marteilhe seems to be indisputable 
and Michelet in his account of the revocation of the 
edict. of Nantes, casts some reproach upon the Protes- 
tants of the present day for neglecting to reprint it, say- 
ing: “It isa book of the highest order, distinguished by 
the naiveté of the recital, by its angelic sweetness, writ- 
ten as if between earth and heaven, Why has it never 
been reprinted ?” In reply to this suggestion, the editor, 
M. Paumier, has given to the world this valuable record 
of the sufferings of one of those martyrs of the Reforma- 
tion who, in the language of Sir Thomas Brown, “ main- 
tained their faith in the noble way of persecution, and 
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served God in the fire, whereas we honor him in the sun- 
shine,” 


Jean Marteilhe was born at Bergerac, in the province 
of Périgord, in 1684, and at the age of sixteen—his 
home having been forcibly taken possession of by a party 
of dragoons in the service of the Duke de la Foree—he 
made his escape from Bergerac accompanied by a friead, 
resolving to take refuge, if possible, in Holland, and with 
the divine help to adhere steadfastly to the reformed 
faith even unto death, After some miraculous escapes 
the fugitives are captured and imprisoned at Marienbourg, 
where the curate visits them daily and endeavors to con- 
vert them to Catholicism ; finding all arguments unavail- 
ing, the good man proposes to bestow his niece in mar- 
riage upon Jean as the reward of his abjuration, and 
when this offer is rejected he abandons the prisoners as 
hopeless “ reprobates under the influence of the devil.” 
Jean and his companion are next marched to Tournay, 
and after a trial before the court of the Parliament there, 
and a long delay caused by application for their release 
being made to Paris, they are condemned to the galleys 
for life. After this they are removed to Lille and impris- 
oned in a dungeon in the tower of St, Pierre, and after 
enduring the most cruel treatment from the jailer and 
his assistants, they are marched to Dunkirk and placed 
on board of a galley named L’Heureuse, where on the 
day of his arrival Jean witnesses the punishment of the 
bastinado administered to an unfortunate convict : 

“The manner in which this barbarous’ punishment is 
inflicted is as follows: The unfortunate victim is stripped 
naked from the waist upwards; then they make him lie 
upon his face, his legs hanging over his bench and his 
arms over the bench opposite. ‘Two convicts hold his legs 
and two others his arms ; his back is bare and exposed, 
and the comité who is behind him every now and then 
strikes with a whip a muscular Turk, who is also stripped, 
to urge him on to scourge the back of the poor victim 
with all his strength, which he does with a coarse, thick 
rope. As the Turk knows that there will be no mercy 
for him if he spares in the least the poor wretch who is 
to be so cruelly punished, he applies his blows with his 
whole force, so that each cut raises a bruise an inch in 
height. Those who have to suffer this punishment can 
rarely endure more than ten or twelve blows without 
losing the power of speech and motion. This does not 
hinder them from continuing to strike the poor body, 
which neither moves nor utters a cry, till the number of 
blows ordered by the major are accomplished.” | 


Jean Marteilhe’s life in the galleys while cruising about 
the Channel or employed in action against Dutch or Eng- * 
lish vessels was one of almost insupportable toil and 
suffering. His descriptions of the several encounters aro 
clear and graphic, especially that of the sea-fight in 
which he was dangerously wounded. A scheme had 
been proposed, and approved by the court of France, to 
burn and pillage the little town of Harwick at the mouth 
of the Thames, and a squadron of six galleya put to sea 
for that purpose, when, on nearing their destination, 
they perceived a merchant fleet of thirty-five veasela, ea 
corted by an English thirty-six gun frigate, bound from 
the Texel for London. The chance of securing so rich a 
prize caused the French commander to abandon the Har 
wick enterprise and attack the fleet, Four of the galleys 
were sent to capture the merchant-men, another, in which 
Marteilhe was one of the rowers, was appointed to at 
tack the frigate, and the sixth remained at a short dis 
tance in reserve, After a spirited encounter with the 
frigate, the galley was filled with dead and wounded, and, 
her commander hoisting a signal of distress, the other 
vessels came to her assistance and finally succeeded in 
taking the frigate, whose captain maintained a brave re 
sistance and only surrendered when he saw the vessels 
committed to hia charge enter the Thames in safety, 
De Langernow, the French commander, was so much 
atruck with his adversary’s bravery that he returned his 
aword to him, saying 


i" Take back this sword, sir, you 
deserve only too well to Wear it, and you are my prisoner 
only in name,” The name of the English officer has not 
been preserved, 

The firat thing dene after the action was to throw the 
dead overboard, and to earry the wounded into the hold, 
Many who had fainted from loss of blood were consigned 
without much examination to the deep, and Marteilhe 
narrowly escaped the same fate, Like his fellow-suffer 
ers he had been chained by the left leg, which was se- 
verely wounded, and the pain caused by the attempt of 
the argousin to unfasten the bolt of the iron ring which 
held the chain restored the poor sufferer to conscious- 
ness, and saved his life. Ie was taken to the hold and 
thrown upon a coil of rope, In this horrible place the 
men died like flies and gangrene set in on the wounds of 
the survivors, At Dunkirk, through the intervention of 
some of his friends there and at Bergerac, and the kind- 
ness of a banker—a Protestant by birth—Jean was well 
treated in the hospital, and on his return to the galley 
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* The Huguenot Galley-Slave. Translated from the French of 
Jean Marteilhe, New York: Leypoldt & Holt, 1867. 


was assigned to an easier position in the store cabin, the 
comité remarking to him: “I am delighted to have found 
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this opportunity to show you how I esteem you and all | the fare, It must be admitted, however, that Joubert is 


those of your religion, for you have done no harm to any 
one; and I consider that, if you are damned on account of 
your religion, you will be punished enough in the other 
world,” For four years Marteilhe enjoyed comparative 
comfort, which was succeeded, however, by the most so- 
vere sufferings. The unfortunate galley-slaves were again 
marched through France, and in 1712 arrived at Paris, 
where they were imprisoned in a dungeon of the Chiteau 
de la Tourelle, a place so horrible that Marteilhe—accus- 
tomed as he had been for years to all the tortures which 
tyranny could inflict—was struck with horror on behold 
ing it, He says: 

“ Not being able to describe all its horrors, I must con- 
tent myself with giving a faint idea of it, It is a large 
dungeon, or rather a spacious cellar, furnished with huge 
beams of oak, placed at the distance of about three feet 
apart. These beams are about two feet and a half in 
thickness, and are so arranged and fixed in some way to 
the floor that at first sight one would take them for 
benches ; but their use isa much more uncomfortable one, 
To these benches thick iron chains are attached, one and 
a half fect in length and two feet apart, and at the ends 
of these chains is an iron collar, When the wretched 
galley-slaves arrive in this dungeon they are made to lie 
half down, so that their heads may rest upon the beam ; 
then this collar is put round their necks, closed, and riv- 
eted on an anvil with heavy blows of a hammer, As 
these chains with collar are about two feet apart and as 
the beams are generally forty feet long, twenty men are 
chained to them in file. This cellar, which is round, is 
80 large that in this way they can chain up as many as 
five hundred men, There is nothing so dreadful as to 
behold the attitudes and postures of these wretches there 
chained; for a man so bound cannot lie down at full 
length, the beam upon which his head is fixed being too 
high ; neither can he sit nor stand upright, the beam be- 
ing too low, I cannot better describe the posture of such 
a man than by saying he is half lying, half sitting, part 
of his body being upon the stones or flooring, the other 
part upon this beam,” 

For three days they suffered this frightful torture. 
when, by the intervention of a wealthy Protestant mer- 
chant, their punishment was so far mitigated that they 
were only chained by the leg, and were thus enabled to 
stand or lie down at pleasure. To the intercession of 
Queen Anne these unfortunate people finally owed their 
release, and their reception in Berne, Geneva, Amster- 
dam, and all the towns through which they passed was 
most enthusiastic. In London Marteilhe was presented 
to the Queen, who congratulated him on his deliverance. 

The entire narrative is full of striking details of ad- 
venture, and Gonjon’s story, together with all the circum- 
stances of his miraculous escape, would alone suffice for 
the ground-work of a little romance. A truly Christian 
spirit pervades the book, which will not only be read 
with the deepest interest, but with great advantage as an 
example of the sustaining power of a good conscience, 
unswerving fidelity to principle, and devout religious 
sentiment, 
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Jouhert. Some of the Thoughta” of Joseph Joubert 
Tranastated by George H. Calvert, wither of Fivat Voapa 
Pere GIT ope, Tia eontle nan, efP Roston . Willitium V 
187. ——Jnseph Joubert, the Preneh Aplotist, af 
Whol most oF WE know tos little, Was barn (ab Periguid) 
if 1764, aid died in 1894. He was kina to Mariinntel, 
te Laharpe, ta ad Aletibert; Was intimate with Hiderat, 
the frend af Chateaubriand, and, althaugh he avhieved 
Ho Mefinite ne partioular Wark in literature, he heeame 
Ane AF the Hegente af the University (Paris) threes years 
hefure his death lauhert Hest seed in an eminent de 
#ree Banie Af the best eharabteristivs af the higher order 
Hf Vreneh intelleet. Like most makers af aphirisnis lie 
was ah egstist; but he was a very mild, genial, subtle 
and philosophieal one. diseuy del 
pnteiel Vasval, wad eavavedere This might he said of 

iltaive plausibly, of Toehefoweauld possibly, of some 
thers justly ; bub vob af Joubert, is life was pute and 
Hintmeless, and although the influenee he exerted waa 
Robial father than literary, ik was widely felb, and Hever 
other than salutary 

Me. Calvert's toieh is always a gfaeeful, a wentleman 
ly, aid @ echolarly one. he translation whieh he las 
How Hive te ineludes, We believe, about one-half of 
doiherts " Thoights,” aad the selection is as judiciniie as 
ihe tfatelation is Carell and BAtisfaetory To be penten 
tints is Hat alWays ta be Wise, and Joubert aceasionally is 
Hob Tree Trak Coiimonplace, AlWays ta While in epigrain 
is ckOensi¥ely diMeult, and always to dose satisfaetorily 
ta lavach forth @ great thought in a case of diamonds with 
6VETY BeLTeICe—iiay he pronounced i possible ‘Those 
who have been ia the company of great wits tell us of 
A cerlain Consciousness they haye felt of the narrawness 
of the line which separates great wits from great bores. 
The strain to be so funny, or so Wise, or 60 terse, OF BO 
telling, is generally in danger of becoming obvious, 
and when it is s0 we are bored. Solomon (be it rever- 
ently spoken) must have been a bore of the first water 
if he reaily talked as we believe him to have written. 
Proverbs and aphorisms in general, however valuable for 
reference, are not very pleasant for continued reading, 
Such books make us feel as if we were eating a pudding 
Which is all plums, and to find some of the plums stale 
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an exception to most of his class, The selection before 
us is interesting from beginning to end; and, although 
this is no doubt owing in a considerable degree to the 
taste and tact of Mr, Calvert, Joubert is entitled jto the 
credit. of furnishing all the material, The labor of the 
translator was clearly one of love, as witness his tender 
appreciation of his author ; 

“Such refined aMfliuence as the volume of Joubert exhibits could 
only come from a tender, noble, fall nature, The book has in it 
the life, or rather a distilment from the life, of a good, intellec- 
tual man of genius, More than other men, far more than most 
men, Joubert lived in the silent, boundless, infinite domain of 
the inward; adomain in him irradiated by hope, love, and the 
beautiful, He questioned and analyzed and fed on his intuitions, 
his interior promptings, his soul-movemente,”’ 

Notwithstanding this exalted praise, Joubert is not all 
gold, Even in this guarded and admiring selection we 
often find things commonplace, things old in new dresses 
which do not become them, things stale enunciated with 
the air of discovery, things over-pious and sanctimonious 
which have a slight savor of hypocrisy, There is, for 
example, plenty of truth in these two little excerpts ; but 
they contain neither originality nor especial force nor 
exceptional wit, and without one of these three things—if 
they do not, in fine, say something new or say something 
old better than it has been said before, there is a good 
reason for not saying them at all, They occur under the 
heading of Passions and Affections : 

“A man who shows no defects ia a fool or a hypocrite, whom 
we should mistrust, There are defects eo bound to fine qualities 
that they announce them, defects which it i# well not to cor- 
rect,’’ 

** We use up in the passions the stuff that was given us for hap- 
piness,”’ 

The following, whether original or not, are necessarily 
and always instructive, and have, therefore, a raison d'ctre 
not admissible for some others, These are under the 
head Of Society and Conversation : 





‘In our head we should always keep a corner open and free, 
where we can make room for the opinions of our friends, and 
odge them for a while, It becomes insupportable to converse 
with men in whose brain all the compartments are taken up, and 
where nothing can enter from without, Let us keep mind and 
heart hospitably open.” 

‘It is better to stir a question without deciding it, than to de- 
cide it without stirring it.” 


A good many of the passages Of the Different Ages 
contain truths which in this country should be especially 
useful, ex. gr. : 

“The into sod are not within the line of duty when they have 
no deference for the older; nor the older, when they exact nothing 
from the ee 

‘*We should receive the past with respect, and the pooend, 
with distrust, if we wish to provide for the safety of the future.” 


Many of the thoughts Of Literary Composition seem to 
us brilliant and incisive, and some of them are curiously 
subtle. We quote the following : 


** Sometimes the vague word is preferable to the accurate. Ac- 
cording to the phrase of Boileau, there are obscurities that are 
elegant, some that are majestic, some even that are necessary ; 
they are those that make the mind imagine what it would not be 
possible for clearness to maxe it to see.” 

‘““He who writes with ease always thinks that he has more 
talent than he really has. ‘l’o write well, there is needed a natu- 
ral facility with an acquired difficulty.” 

“Tt is onlya long time after having learnt it that we know 
anything well.” 

“In some performances the voices of women are heard rather 
than those of men. The voice of wisdom is between the two, like | 
a celestial yoice, which is of no sex. Such is thatof Fénélon and 
of Plato.” 

* Good judgment in literature is a faculty of very slow growth, 
which only at a late period reaches its last point of growth.” 


We are of opinion that this book will be, upon the 
whole, received with a great deal of interest, and that 
the more closely it is examined, the more will its merits 
be acknowledged. These brief observations cannot per- 
haps better close than with @ transcription of the passage 
which, tists than any other, furnishes the key to 


Joubert’s mind, aid explains the existenee of the book 
itself: 


‘’ What ie beytilsite is #arth Hinks than What te ainiple Disalerea 
hate breat Fespeet fab Wie Hoke, hit FeadeFe prefer cinall Hibs 
they ldet nHeeP AHA BH TetheR. Vibe) ana Harace hate hut we 
rule, Hanis, oWerhelis, Baphneles huripides Anil Tereipe 
Hate Heb Hinbe fonatiden: Whe AbliBHIS He. te FeAHbed tA a hey 
leaves. Withowt Pelemachis whoa Fauld khaw Pencinn’ Whe 
wold BHA Hrseiel WihHE HIS Piper? Oeatians and his Pies 
eaupes an Dudtereal Hisiavy? Pascal, ba Hengere, Vaneenaraues, 
aud La faehetaieautd, Hoilead, Hasthe, and La Pantaine accu 
hit tithe spaee, and are the delight af the refined. Very antd 


wrilers write little, heeauge they Heed miueh time ta pedube to 
heauty theip abunddnee aud wealth 

The Mivket Aasiatant liy Thomas BO fhe Vw New 
Pork: dhard ob dfoughten. eh7.—VWew hooks have a 


better elaint to eordial welenine among us than those 
whieh afffyd good and solid information upon sulijerts 
relating to cur daily needs. While volumes on ri ee 
and the newest and best iiodes of preparing toed are mul 
liplying with extraordinary fapidity, the question, in 
these days of esurbilahk pilves, as ta how ta procure 
What We fequife ty eat with an equal Pegard to health, 
laste, Ad Peony, Asstines a Alar Tiportanee | 
aid the bouk before us fifiishes precisely the inatruetion 
Which is Wanted, O8 every page soe serial leap Hay 
he found, Which the writer iiparta 1 a eleag, practical, 
and ie go iianner;) aid his wellknown experience and 
Hleserved prosperity afe BuMPenE wiarAnlee Of Nis quali 
fication ta speak upan all polats af the Biulijent The ve 
marks of Mer. De ms apan the subject of markets are 
well deserving of serious consideration | 

* 7 cannot avoid the conclusion,” he says, ameang ather things 
* that, four public markets were properly conducted, they would 
he highly advantageous not only th the Gily and citizens, but to 
all who haye occasion to obtain supplies, as they facilitate the 
yoluntary inspection as well as the comparison of every article 
offered for sale in them, and, they alse concentrate the trade, by 
which the people are protected from imposition.” 

In the chapter headed Going to Market he very prop- 
erly reproaches the heads of families for abandoning the 
good old customs of their fathers, and shows by some 
appalling statements how the present generation of 
housekeepers suffer from the dishonest practices of those 
whom they employ. He says: 


| Haare t 


ee 


dealers in our markets, or by their stewards or other servants, or 
by some that may be termed go-between speculators, who take 
orders for marketing, groceries, etc,, on their own hook, and of 
course they purchase the various articles of those who will give 
them the largest percontages, I am sorry, however, to be com- 
pelled to state that there are but few of this species of help, or 
market dasiatants, who can lay claim to the title of trustworthy,” 

There is no article of food which comes to market that 
Mr. De Voe omits to mention, and besides an immense 
compilation of information on present matters, he occa- 
sionally gives us some curious details concerning the 
past, and closes his book with a chapter on “ Cooks and 
Cookery,” containing a number of very valuable sugges- 
tions, 

Fathers of families will find it greatly to their interest 
to peruse The Market Assistant, and the lady who knows 
by experience that 

** All human history attests 
That happiness for man—the hungry sinner— 
Since Eve ate apples, must depend on dinner,” 
will gladly recognize the usefulness of the work under 
consideration, 


The Last Warning Cry ; with Reasons for the Hope 
that isin Me. By Rev. John Cumming, DD. LRSM 
New York: Carleton & Co, 1867,—Like a pelican in the 
wilderness, like a sparrow on the house-top, Dr, Cumming 
still continues to pour out his familiar ery, in face of an 
incredulous generation. The Great Tribulation, The 
Great Preparation, and The Great Consummation, are 
now followed by The Last Warning Cry ; will it be posi- 
tively the last? We can hardly think so, if the world 
and the doctor's life be spared. He is a solemn, earnest, 
fluent, sometimes an impassioned, and always an oracular 
preacher, ‘lo him it is given to know not the exact day 
and hour, but very nearly ; quite certainly, he thinks, 
all the great prophecies converge upon the present fate- 
ful year, 1867; ‘‘on what day, subsequent to 1867, He 
will come I cannot determine.” That is, “ if my prem- 
ises be correct, if my principle of interpretation hold 
water.” It seems to us that it does hold something like 
water; certainly not something very solid or consistent, 
It all depends on that “ if,” and about all our literalistic 
prophetical interpreters have different premises and an 
entertaining variety of inferences. Thus, a book was 
published at Nashville, Tenn., 1861, by one Rev. W. H. 
Leat, which showed very clearly that “ the stone cut out 
of the mountain without hands ” meant the Confederate 
States, which were “the sixth power, if the United 
States were ‘the Ancient of Days,’ and also ‘the moun- 
tain.’” Grant Dr. Cumming’s premises, and his conclu- 
sions follow. So, too, if the conclusions do not actually 
occur, the premises must be incorrect. Time, which has 
been said to be the wisest thing under the sun, will soon 
confirm or refute the theory. Meanwhile it remains for 
ever true that we know not what a day or an hour may 
bring forth. 


A Rosary for Lent; or, Devotional Readings, original 
and compiled, by the author of Rutledge. New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co. 1867.—We here meet the au- 
thor of Rutledge, ete., in a new field, where her work has 
been chiefly that of compilation and arrangement. The 
extracts, made for all the days of Lent, are from a great 
variety of sources, and are in the main well adapted to 
their object. They are derived chiefly from Anglican, 
yet also from medieval and Roman Catholic sources, and 
even from Seneca. No one can meditate upon these 
themes without spiritual profit. In some instances no 
naine is given, even when the sources are familiar, as in 
the admirable hymn of Venautius Mortunatus (p. 320): 

“The Royal banners forward eo, 
The crouse shines forth in inystic glow,” ete 
The translation of this hymn found in Mra, Charles's 
Voices of Chridion Life in Song is at sie poitite better 
that the oe liere adopted,  ChiFistina Hossetti’s well 
knowa lyin : 


* Ali Ta etnie, AHA Het a sheep,” 


is alas Hot ABeAMpAHIEd hy the Writer's HAHie 

The volinie is handentiely hroieht out, every page 
hordered with fed lines and well printed tt shaker 8 
beatiful and appropriate gift honk fie the later seagin 
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i Wma ay & Weawis¢ay, Philadelphia ai Rrienee and Practioe 
of Medicine Wy William Aitken. MOD. Bdin ol tt. with 
aidlitinne by Meredith Ulemer Pp ali it denn 

tin the Abtinn of Meditines in ihe Bystem. Wy Vrederick 
Williain Headland, Mb AL PAR Pp ab ipAy 

| 64, Philadelphia The dijpestiong) ap, Diseases af 

ihe Digestive Oreans Pinetlonally Treated hy Thoinas Ming 

Chaimliers, Py. gai tanF 


HW. Po Depioe & te, Boston. — The Rilenee of Beriptire, By 
Hiey. Panels Wharton it i tang 
‘The Heaturation of elie fy teaae ‘Naylor, Py. fay 
ini 


Rernens. Hy Alea tot, "! nih TPAT 
, flatly Hye) ob, Hyiiie for Byery Day th bent Pp. ty 
any 


HU Dubpewonti¥, Buetow 
Wi. 1h 
Haak ve PUBLICATION 08 (HB HePoRMBA Dred Chulihen, New 
York. Happy Byenings, Bp. thu. bony 
Hakbnis Hine. bios Meninifes aid Currespandence af Mad 
wine Hecamier, Translated fram the Pronth and edited hy 
Teaplene M. buyster. Pp. eeit, die. istiy 
The fieniis af Balitide The Balitudes af Nature and of 
Man. fy W. H. Alger, Pp. 4a. deny 
Hivroy & 0O., New York.—The Diamond Crass, Ky Win. Barnet 
Phillipe. Pp. 44. lai 
Hunp & lavauton, New York 
Ry Douglas derraid., 
Pp. xyili., 105, 1887. 


Hite of Comiion Poliledeas. Pp 


Mrs. Caudie's Curtain Lectures. 
With Ulustrations by Charles Keene 


The Market Assistant. By Thomas FP. De Yoe, Pp. 455. 
1867. 

Speeches aud Poems, By Lord Macaulay. 2yols. Pp. 513, 
78. 1867. 


Venetian Life, By W. D. Howells. Second edition. Pp. 
808. 1867. 

The Open Polar Sea. By Dr, I. 1, Hayes, Pp. 454. 1867. 
J. B. Liveincorr & Co., Philadelphia. —The Last Days of Our 
Saviour. By Charlies D. Cooper. Pp. 105, 1867. 


D, AprLeton & Co,, New York.—The Good Report: Morning 











or rotten does not console us for the monotonousness of 





* We now find many heads of families who never visit the pub- 
lic markets, who are either supplied through the butcher or other 


and kyvening Lessons for Lent. By Alice B, Haven. 


Pp. 318. 
1867. 
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Mar. 16, 1867] 


PampuLyta, Ero, 

Burwock & Co,, New Orlenns,—A Memoir of the Last Year of the 
War for Tudependence in the Confederate States of America, 
Containing an account of the operations of his commands in 
the yoara 1864 and 1865, By Licutenant-General Jubal A 


Karly, Pp, 112, 186%, 
By Edward 


Tun Amenican News Co,, New York,—Tristan, 
Spencer, ¥3 54, 1N67, 

Alwo, Annual Message of His Excellency Marcus L, Ward, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey; Annual Report of the ‘Trustees of the 
Mareachusetta Agricultaral College; Fifteenth Annual Report of | 
the New York Juvenile Asylum; ‘I'rial by Impeachment (reprint 
from American Law Register); The Union Pacific Ratlroad 
Kastern Division, by Charles Godfrey Leland—pp, 95, 1867; and 
A Detence of Rhetoric, by Anson J, Upson, A.M, 


MAGAZINES, 

We have received the following mayazines; The Galaxy, Amer- 
jean Journal of Numismatics, and Christian Examiner — New 
York; New England Farmer and American Journal of Hortl- 
culture—Boston; The Dartmouth, Jan,, 1967—Hanover, N. H,; 
The Sunday-school Teacher — Chicago; The Home Monthly 
Nashville; I welve Times a Year—Louisville, Ky. ; The American 
Naturalist—Salem, 





ART. 


THE LATE DR, EDWARD RUGGLES, 


WE are greatly pained by being called upon to an- 
nounce the sudden death of Dr, Edward Ruggles, an ar- 
tist whose singularly attractive cabinet pictures had of 
late years gained him much celebrity, tt is but a few 
days since Dr, Ruggles was in this office, to all appear- 
ance in the enjoyment of robust health, and, considering 
that he was in the prime of life and a man of regular 
and exemplary habits, we know of none the news of 
whove decease would occasion us a greater shock of sur- 
prise. His more intimate friends were aware, it is true, 
that he was afflicted with some minor physical troubles, 
from which few are entirely free; but it was not for a 
moment supposed that these were likely to become seri- 
ous or to affect his chances for longevity. His pictures— 
popularly known as the “ Ruggles Gems ”—had been 
greatly in demand of late, and, as he was an indefatiga- 
ble worker, it is feared that close application and confine- 
ment, together with that want of exercise which the un- 
common rigor of the season has imposed upon most 
people, aggravated the disorders which hastened his end. 

r. Ruggles was a man not without eccentricity ; and he 
required to be well known to be understood or appre- 
ciated. He had a strong love of humor which some- 
times took a curious form, producing an impression of 
cynicism which, at heart, he did not feel. Possessing in- 
trinsically a very sensitive nature, he wore masks or in- 
terposed shields as many of us do who fear to expose our 
tender spots tothe hard eyes of the world ; and the world 
tried to punish, as it always tries to punish, a want of 
confidence by misconstruction of that which it is sought 
to conceal. The deceased had a kind heart and many 
truly noble and generous traits of character. He hated 
injustice and hypocrisy of all kinds with a cordial hate ; 
and no man was more ready to stand up for the weak 
or defenceless. For the shams and phariseeisms 
of life he had no sympathy and not much charity ; 
and he did not hesitate to say what he thought 
for fear of consequences. ‘To say things which run 
counter to common prejudices is not to court popularity ; 
and it may be that Dr. Ruggles sometimes gained dis- 
favor by such a course without securing any compensat- 
ing advantage. Still, it is very wholesome and refresh- 
ing to have a few people in a community original enough 
and cotirageous enough to traverse cominon opinions, 
and we think it is safe, in general, to assiie that they 
do inere good in the world than hari, Of the artistic 
Hierits of the deceased we do hot HOW piiFpose to speak, 
That they were very highly appreciated by the public, 
Hid beeoining tite ad Hore BH With BAe BeAgOH, is Well 
kiwi, PBuecess of any aoe Tivites detraction, aiid the 
pipiilarity of De, Rigeles’s pletites alied tHheni secasion 
a] eeneifes froii erities Whi diay have had Feasnhs ide 
pendent af the interests of aet ta cry them dawn, ‘This, 
ae usial, had He effeeb Wilh the pablie, whe height the 
 liipeles Genie with the greatest eagerness, and with 
who, after the delaneholy event now ehranivled, they 
will command very high priees. A vertain evidenee of a 
unique talent is fund in the faet that although many, 
slitiulated by this artist's sueeess, attempted to fallaw in 
his path, nee in any substantial degree sueeeeded. Te 
wesessed pertain felivities fur eulor, and here, in his way, 
tN was nob surpassed and rarely equalled. tle worked 
with amaging fapidity, and sutie of his work whieh 
Rees elaborately finielied was eseouted with lightning 
apeed, De Higeles was edueated a plysidian, but fet 
ili inst few yeafe liad given little attention tu practive 
Iie leaves & Witlow, but He ehildien, to dior his lee 


Mi. HANU'R AMMNICAN WOMEN 


AMONG the young artiste Who lave shot up within a 
few yeare inte Peililie PehoWwheewho lave Won Feputa 
tink Hob by tawdry and eapernee: produchona whieh 
élidih the applause af pene friends for a day, bib by 
solid, pationt labor, whieh, added ta genuine natural 
#enius, has finally conquered for them enduring position 
there are none who better deserve the respect of their 
countrymen than, in his particular walk, does Charles A, 
Barry. b'ram modest vod obscure beginnings, Mr. Harry 
has risen higher and higher, until he has attained, in his 
specialty, an eminence which, we believe, has been 
rivalled by no American, and by few of other countries, 
His crayon heads are now universally admired, in Hurope 
as well as at home, and his pencil confessedly adds to the 
attraction of the most recherché collections. A series of 
ideal sketches, which have just come under our observa- 
tion, immediately suggests and abundantly confirms these 
remarks—a series which, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
will become exceedingly popular. They consist of five 
American female heads, and are named respective- 
ly “ The Angel of the Hospital,” “ At the Front,” The 





“ Color-bearer,” “ Before the Battle,” and “Army News.” 


The Round Table. 


These heads have been copied on stone at the atelier of 
Lemercier & Co., Paris, by Messrs, Lafosse and Frehre, 
who are considered the best lithographers in Europe, 
The mechanical execution of the work is therefore of a 
very high order, as indeed it should be to do justice to 
the original drawings, The latter we have not seen, but 
the lithographs are so remarkably fine as perhaps to 
rival the effect of crayon itself. Mr, Barry has thrown 
into these subjects a world of that poetry and grace which 
are his distinguishing characteristics, and much of that 
strength and vigor of handling which are rarely wedded 
tothem, The skill and originality with which he has 
contrived to make each of these five ideals so different 
from all the others, and yet strikingly national, are, when 
it is remembered that they are heads only, truly surpris- 
ing. When we say that the spirit and pathos of the ar- 
tist are reproduced with singular feeling and delicacy by 
the engravers, we feel confident that the opinion will be 
endorsed by all genuine judges of art, These pictures 
should adorn the walls of every cultivated family in the 
land, 





LITERARIANA. 


Ir international copyright promised no other good re- 
sults, it would be desirable simply as a means of ending 
the disgraceful squabbles that have become chronic 
among our publishers. Almost every week, as the mat- 
ter now stands, we may look for a new grief in the trade, 
Just now Messrs. Beadle & Co,, and Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin are at odds about The Dead Letter ; Messrs, Hurd 
& Houghton, Ticknor & Fields, and Wilmer & Rogers all 
fancy themselves aggrieved—as some of them surely are 
—either by each other or by the English publisher of Lon- 
don Society ; the New York and Philadelphia publishers 
of Dickens are outraged by a Boston encroachment upon 
their rights ; and, lastly, toa complaint by Messrs. Littell, 
Son & Co, that Harper & Bros, persist in republishing 
their serials before they can conclude them in their Liv- 
ing Age, the latter firm responds that the serial in 
question is their own property, having been announced 
by them for publication before it began to appear in The 
Living Age, and payment having been made to the Eng- 
lish author for advance sheets. We are glad tosce this 
explanation, for the impression was general that the 
Messrs. Harper were habitually guilty of very shabby 
treatment toward the Messrs. Littell, who were certainly 
not backward in claiming a sympathy to which this 
statement shows that, at least in the case of The Claver- 
ings, they are not entitled. We cannot, however, quite 
follow the argument which the Messrs. Harper put forth 
through their Weekly ; their claim to the novel is par- 
tially based upon the fact that they are Mr. Trollope’s 
American publishers, yet his North America was pub- 
lished by a Philadelphia house, which, according to its 
custom, paid for its privilege so to do, and 7’ie Warden 
and Barchester Towers were printed by another New 
York house, and not by the Harpers. So, not long since, 
the Messrs. Littell alleged the same grievance in Miss 
Marjoribanks, Madonna Mary, and Sir Brook Fossbrooke, 
which had been ravished from them as usual ; the Messrs. 
Harper can certainly claim no exclusive title to the books 
either of Mrs. Oliphant or Mr. Lever. The fact is that so 
long as piratical publishing is permitted by the law these 
heartburnings and jealousies will continue, and it is a 
suinewhat amusing evidence of the misty views enter- 
tained on the proprieties of the matter that complaints of 
infringed rights should be made by a house which makes 
its living by—well, appropriation. Messrs. Littell were, 
we believe, the first to set the example; others whic 
slistild have known better have followed it; and now 
there @an hardly be less than a& livndfed Weeklies atid 
Hiotthlies in the eountty iiade tip Wholly oF in pare by 
ditt of aéissors And paste pot froin the Biglish perindi¢als, 
OF these produstiois & fresh apeciiien is before us in the 
shape of a Oneew Week it the hareawed plies Hf 4 
saver Which, if desstly printed, wotld ab Are glanee he 
taken fai that af the Lenden weekly uite anathei 
jliase of the Hatter exists if the eonsideration that 
Aiierioan writers ean Hever ape ta be paid fie their 
wark, and se will aot de creditable work, while Aiierisan 
publishers ean take what pleases them free af erst 
Vhis, however, is tae large a tapie te enter ipan at pres 
ent. Merely in the interests af deeeney, we hope an ta 
ternational Copyright law will saan seeure the abrogation 
aninng publishers of the lob tiny systen, 

' the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep Whe ean.” 


Massie. Hii & Hovaibros ate about to publish a 
Work of Hie interest to political eiveles aid the publie 
at lave. Tt is an elabufate review of the origin and 
eoiitse OF politioal parties it the United Btates, written 
ly the late es President Martin Van Haren, during his 
relifenient ab LindenWald, abd eonipleted only a short 
tiie before his death. ‘The work in question Was pre 
pared as a portion af Me. Van Hiren's autobiographical 
menioirs, Which, We Wnderstand, Were lef inan Hafiished 
and wnrevised state, being brought dawn anly ta a point 
anteriog to the commencement of My, Van Buren’s shuts 
istration, If published in full they would be voluminous 
and still fragmentary. The episode on parties was found, 
separately considered, to be more complete and to require 
little revision, and the sons of Mr. Van Buren, to whom 
his papers were left, have decided upon its separate pub- 
lication, leaving the memoirs, as well as the other mis- 
cellaneous papers left by Mr. Van Buren, in the hands of 
Charles H. Hunt, Esq., who is engaged upon an elaborate 
biography of the ex-President, 


ToGETHER with several new weeklies of the trashy 
kind comes the announcement of one which, beyond 
doubt, will both deserve and have a cordial reception. It 
is a ladies’ weekly which will in no department, from the 
compositor’s case to the editor’s chair, be profaned by 
masculine touch; even female phonographic reporters 





Mi. 


having been procured from London, in the absence, we sup- 
pose, of qualified persons at hume, Among the regular 
editors and contributors are Mra, Ann 8, Stephens, Mrs. 
Calhoun, Mrs, Croly, Mra, Parton, Mrs, Terhune, Miss 
Olive Logan, and Miss Anna Dickinson, 


Mr. Coantes Farrar Brownn--Artemus Ward— 
died last week at Southampton, as had been generally 
apprehended despite the sanguine assurances of his 
friends, Mr. Browne will be lamented wherever the 
English language is spoken by the many who have dis- 
cerned the genius which was successful in developing a 
really new field of humor, His loss will be much more 
deeply felt by the many who, in the slightest intercourse, 
could not fail to recognize a genial gentleman and natural 
humorist in whom appeared no traces of the imaginary 
showman ; still more by the smaller number who knew 
him as a warm-hearted, generous friend, Of the footing 
which he never failed to secure, even among those who 
were prepossessed against him, our London correspond- 
ent gives an instance, 


Messrs, JouNn Brown, IJR., and Frederick Douglass are 
preparing a biography of Captain—generally known as 
“Old” —John Brown. 


PLAGIARISM appears just now to be greatly in vogue 
in England, Against no less well known a person than 
M. P. B, Du Chaillu, the African traveller, is the charge 
brought by Mr, John Edward Gray, of the British Mu- 
seum, of having plagiarized—if the crime be a possible 
one in the premises—an unpleasant African animal named 
Pholidotus, which, Mr. Gray alleges, Dr, Baikie first dis- 
covered ; on account of which assertion M. Du Chaillu 
uses some hard words against Mr. Gray in his new book, 
and Mr. Gray relieves himself through The Atheneum, 
In the columns of the same journal another Frenchman, 
M. Philaréte Chasles, Mazarin Librarian and author of 
Etudes sur W. Shakespeare, has committed, in a literary 
way, the same offence against another Englishman, the 
Rey. Samuel Neil. Some weeks since M. Chasles wrote a 
long and excessively grandiose letter about his new book 
on Shakespeare’s Sonnets, which he dedicates to Mr. Ger- 
ald Massey, with whom he joins issue on some of his in- 
terpretations. In this letter the author inserts his pub- 
lisher’s dedication, addressed in rather fulsome terms to 
him, and awarding him the glory of identifying the much 
disputed “ W. H.” of the Sonnets with William Hatha- 
way, Shakespeare’s brother-in-law, and, subordinately, 
“tT, T.” with Thomas Thorpe, his publisher. At this 
point Mr. Neil enters the field with the statement that, 
in 1861, he published a volume containing the arguments 
and conclusion which M. Chasles now gives as his own; 
that subsequently he enlarged on the matter in articles 
printed in Notes and Queries and The British Controver- 
sialist ; and that, in 1862, he sent a copy of his volume to 
M. Chasles, who acknowledged it and is thereby debarreci 
from claiming originality for his work. This would seen 
to be pretty clear, but it is so recently that we have seer 
an author indignantly repel any imputation of plagiar 
ism when the plot of his story and whole paragraphs o 
its narrative were identical with those of two predecessors 
that we expect soon to hear that the crime, if not an im- 
possible one, is at least an indication of genius. Perhaps 
this may be the line of defence taken by the next offen: 
der on our list, the Dean of Canterbury. The volume on 
whose evidence Dean Alford is arraigned is his famous— 
thanks to Mr. Moon—Queen’s English. In reviewing it 
The Saturday Review had observed : 

* There is stteh a striking likeness between many of the dean’s 
remarks and illustrations and some which have appeared in our 
owt pages, that we tan hardly speak a good word for Dean Alford 
Withott at the sate time FpeAR BE it fut otitselves. Tu be site 
We do hot stand alutie in this iicitdental likeness. We thik we 
Cotild Point to an AFtiele 1h A Quarterly Review which has since 
‘peased te Bxist’ the likeiiess betwee whieh ahd Peon Alfored’s 
Pied is tiete ethikihe etill.” 

Mi. Mosii—as We learn from his Cpitician Ne. T., 
whieh, with other preAtory iiatter, is Hob given in the 
Aiieriean editian of The Deniiva Miglish—eahtained a bay 
af the #e¥iew FeferFEd ta— Heiitley's Whiapterly Revieis 
Whieh leads hin te remark in his HeW pRefase 

i innked far the date af the Feview ta see if the writer had 
heen harrawing from your hank without aekuawiedament + hut 
f tained that the essay hid heen pulilighed same years befare yaus 
jnnk was i print hat ¥ou ¥hueselb are net the authar af that 
essay is evident, wat wuly Trani the Hieney of st¢le in which itis 
Fritten, hut alse from the estensive Buu Wledge Whieh the authe 
has of his subjeet.? 
The Dean, as far as we knew, has made no direet ¢e 
gpukse ty Me. Moon's parallelisme. There appears 
huweyer, in Vhe Contemporary déeview, of whieh he is 
eiitar, a eriteism upon Algjih the Prophet, Me. Moon's 
jue, of whieh we feeently spoke as being in its third 
edilini—Whoese toe is such as to ake if eapable of an 
interpretation very disereditable ta Dean Alford, whose 
fepiitation ih the eoiiise of the soitreversy has suffered 
Hob OHI 1h polnk of seholaship, The poet has Hob ap 
peared iA this eountey, bub Pe diperiiel denied Bays oF il 

“The imethe alajiterd jis that wf the RYPHSEHAN BlaHeA, Wilh 
some elight alleratinn, With the espepliak af Lard Hyron, He 

Hillatae OF Rpeiser has showeh a freedan ana Yigae iA the have 
Hig Af this Braselil Hub AMeuIE HieasiiFe Whieh ban 
pared With (he mastery almost HHiversally evinced by Mr. Maun 

Taken a3 a whole. ib is by fap the hest poem an a sacred 
siihject that has appedred for a Cajsiderable tine Nath 
HE 18 Hare WORTHY af praise than the manner 1A WHICK OUR ALthOD 
has everywhere enhodied in the substance af his poem the simple 


grandeur af the Bible narrative, aud this aften in the very Words 
Of lispiration.”’ 


he bu 


A further quotation, though somewhat lengthy, will 
show the nature of what it is to be heped will not eon- 
stitute the Dean’s only reply in the plagiary matter : 

‘* There is a curious piece of criticism on the poem in a recent 
number of The Contemporary Review, which denounces the 
poem as ‘irreyerent,’ and declares * the prayer for rain on Car- 
mel, the great scene of the Baal altars, the wonderful vision in 
the rock, and the fiery chariot, to be all degraded.’ 

* This is a fine specimen of random and reckless criticism, a 
tissue of nonsense without a single thread of truth to hold it to- 
gether. There is not one single word of prayer for rain on 

fount Carmel on record in the whole of the Bible. St. James 
tells us that Elijah did pray for rain, but we are not told when or 
in what language the prophet prayed. Here, then, Mr. Moonand 
the Bible are at once in the very face of the reviewer. Again 



























what docs the reviewer mean by the great acene of the Baal 
altars? for, according to 1 Kings xviii, 26, there was but one 
on Mount Carmel, We are equally at a loss to comprehend ‘ the 
wondrous vision in the rock,’ fur in the whole Biblical narrative 
of Elijah not one syllable is recorded about a vision in a rock, 
The reviewer has evidently confounded Moses with Elijah, for it 
was only to the great lawgiver the wondrous vision in the rock 
was vouchsafed, (See Exod. xxxiil, 21,22.) Lastly, we are told 
the ‘fiery chariot’ is also ‘degraded.’ Let us see how far thie is 
correct, The simple and eublime language of inspiration telle 
tie, ‘There appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and 
parted them both asunder, and Elijah went up by a whirlwind 
nto heaven,’ (2 Kings ii, 6.) Now let us listen to Mr. Moon's 
* degrading’ version: 
“*'The aun had set; and, aa they journeyed on,' 

They thought they canght the sound of diatant thunder ; 

Then nearer, clearer; but, o’erhead, atara shone ; 

And, on the horizon, aily'ry cloude sailed under 

The deep, -blie aky, With mingled awe and wonder 

The prophete turned, and saw that toward them came 

From heav'n a chariot and ateeda of flame! 

While Nebo'a sacred mountain, with ave hoary, 

And crowned with anow, wae radiant with the glow 
Of that celestial and unutterable glory, 


"' Bthereal, yet vielble: for, brielit 
Unto intensity through pureat Heht 
lhdwelllng, wae that chariot of the eaktea, 
The horaee, too, were creatures not of earths 
Their necks were clothed with thunder; and thelr eyes, 
Starry with beauty, told of heavnly bleth 
Nu harness fettered thems) no curb nor girth 
Heatrained the freedom of those elorloue ones, 
Nor (raves yoked the charlot at thelt heele | 
Tt followed them, ae planeta follow eune 
‘Throvigh trackleas epace, In thelr empyreal Goursea 
Wor lo! the fery spirit of the horses 
Wae fa a nightly presence ih the wheels, 
Aid li the dageling whitlwittd which beliind them few 
Aid caught Blijah tip, as euibllght dilike the dew,’ 


"Cah this tarfative be flrly branded as a ‘degradation’ af 
Gacred story? We think fot, The charge of lftevereives is a 
Alfatige Charge to WRG ALMAlISEE A poem that li Harrative eliiges 
With loving fidelity to ihe divine Pecord, ANA TH Beltinent hreathos 
the very soul of humble piety aid exalted faith, Ii fine, the whale 
toe aiid temper af tlie pucii is Hot Only Peligiotis bub devotional 
inf the highest degree,” 


Amond the new English books since our last announee: 
Ment are the first volume of The History of the AN OTindh 
Conquest in England, by Edward A, Freeman, M.A., 
which brings the subject as far as the election of Edward 
the Confessor; the fifth volume of Dean Hook’s Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, which completes the pre- 
Reformation period; Uke Llistory of India during the 
Hindu Period, by J, Talboys Wheeler, Vol, I, ;—Parlia 
mentary Government in England, by Alpheus Todd, Li- 
brarian of the Legislature of Canada ;—Pompeii : an His- 
torical Account of the Destruction of the City, by Thomas 
H. Dyer, LL.D., who has recently published a highly 
praised Jistory of Rome to thesixteenth century ;— Nights 
in the Harem, by Emmeline Lott, formerly governess to 
H. H. the Viceroy of Egypt ;—a sequel to Miss Maria L. 
Yharlesworth’s very popular Ministering Children, of 





which ninety-four thousand copies have been sold ;—Sport- 
ing Incidents in the Life of Another Tom Smith. 


Antics in the March magazines of interest to Amer- 
ican readers are—Woman in America, in The Dublin 
University Magazine ; Religion in America, by Edward 
Dicey, in Macmillan’s; and, Religious Utopias in the 
United States, by J.C, Morison, in The Fortnightly Review. 
In the latter is also Mr, A.C, Swinburne’s Ode on the Can- 
dian Insurrection, which we announced some time since as 
in preparation, Inthe next number of Miss Braddon’s el 
gravia—which our daily newspapers with their usual accu. 
racy are declaring to have been offered for sale, the one for 
silo being the other Belgravia—a new serial will be 
commenced entitled Circe s and in All the Year Round 
Mr, Ndmund Yates's Black Sheep—which at two least of 
our weeklies are reprinting —ja to be succeeded by a atory 
by the author of Aunt Margaret's Trouble, 


Tie LrreraAny Men's Assocration of Paria haa ad 
dressed iteelf to the removal of that frequent aource of lit 
erary scandal which hae received the patronage of authors 
of aa high repute as Mr, Dickens, and whieh conalate in 
writers of mark giving thelr names to books In whore 
compoaition they have ad no hand, Sometimes this ts 
done by way of asslatince to literary neophytes; some 
times men without brains and with literary aspitations 
buy from poor authors worka which they have no means 
of bringing out and publish them as thelr own, Th 
rance it would appear from the stepa taken that this 
breach of Hterary morality has grown to a freak extent, 
And in Wieland and this country it is much ore fre 
quently practised than is supposed, Tideed, watil Mr 
Charles Reade iiade his strong deliverance upon the sub 
ject it Was very generally believed that authors had come 
to think the oiibace, at the worst, a venial one, In the 
Haglish papers May frequently be seen indications of one 
form of the custom which, from the character of the sta 
jle articles, We may safely infer has not been adopted 
among us—the olfbring for sale collections of MMM, ser 
nions or offers to prepare sermons on any subjects, It 
is only recently, however, that the demand has seemed 
to exceed the supply, which would appear to be the ease 
if we may judge from the following advertisement, 
which appears in Zhe Saturday Review; 

il QS -WANTED, BRILLIANT SERMONS,—Liheral Terms 
MLiOO- offered, and first-rate composition only required,—Ad- 
dress, With short specimen, D.D., 1 Savile Row, W 


Dr. Davin LivinastTon’s murder in Africa, by the 
Caffres, is matter for sincere regret to the friends alike 
of Christianity and science. Of the time, place, and cir- 
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Mr. TENNYSON’s new volume of poema—the poems 
being seven songs, illustrated by Mr, Millais and with 
music by Mr, A. 8. Sullivan—will appear about Kastor. 


Mr. W. Girvord PALGRAV® is writing a narrative of 
his travels in Georgia and Circassia, 


Miss TirAcknray, it is reported, is to be married to 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, son of the late Sir James Stephen, 
QUEEN VicrortA—so say The Court Journal, London 
Review, and Atheneum—is preparing with illustrations 
of her own execution a work which the latter journal 
surinises is Amemoir of Prinee Albert, 


Misa HArniie® MARTINGEAU Ia engaged upon her “Jas 
leaflet” in the form of memoirs of Lorda Canning and 
Hgia, which will be printed for private elreulation only 
under the titleof A Sritish Mriendship, 


Mr, Crannos Levis has received the appointment of 
consul at ‘Trieste, 


Mi. MusanaAve Chay, an American, la about to estab 
liah in Paria a weekly journal to compete with Guliynanda 
Messenger, 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
CONTENTS No, 114, 


BATUHDAY, Manon 1), 


on 


WINANCH MINTRTIEIS, THI ROTO Ob WOMBN, 
PHOTEO TIVE POLLS, 
PADDING AND VENHEHING, BACHHD MUSTO, DELICAMH 
KBCHIBATIONS, ALBION PAPIIA, 


CORKRENSPONDENUCRB; 
LONDON, 


LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR: 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, DECAY OF POLITENESS, 
PEDANTRY Vs, BCHOLARSIUP, 


REVIEWS; 
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cumstances of his death nothing is as yet known. 
loss of the indomitable explorer is the more felt on ac- 
count of the universal admiration and respect in which 
he was personally held. 











A NEW RELIGIOUS WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


THE CHURCH UNION. 


DEVOTED TO THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 


| 


| 
It advocates entire and unqualified FreEpom throughout the | 


Cuvrcn of Curist. It claims that the TaBLz of the Lorp is free | 
to all the Lorp’s PEOPLE. 
That the pulpit of his gospel is free to all his TRuE PREACHERS. | 
It favors no “Sectarian ’’ Church; no Church with Bishops as 
essential to being or well-being. | 
It fearlessly opposes RirvuaLism and RaTIoNALisM. | 
It is radical for FrEEpom, for Unity, and for Rerorm. 
It winks not at practical evils either in Councu or State. Its 
aim is to be the freest organ of thought in the world. 










If any Clergyman or Layman, no matter how obscure nor how 
nsrrow-minded, has a desire to speak what is within him either | 
against us, our mission, or our ideas, the three great bases of the | 


CHURCH UNION, 


1, Frerpom; 2, Unity; 3, Rerorm, or SALVATION, 


et him write, and if it be worth the publishing we will send it 
forth. | 

CHRISTIANS of all Denominations write for Taz Cuurcn | 
UNION. 





THE FOLLOWING IS OUR BOND OF UNION: 
We, the undersigned, believers in the doctrines of the Holy | 
Scriptures as set forth in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, do | 
hereby pledge ourselves to secure, under God, an open com- 
munion, and the recognition of one evangelical ministry, by the | 
interchange of pulpits, thus to make visible the unity of the | 
Church. 
And we farthermore solemnly pledge ourselves to stand by each | 
other in eecuring these ends. 





Tne subscription price of Taz Caurcu Unto is $2 50 per year 
by mail. Specimen copies sent on receipt of postage. 
Tue Cuurcy Union is sold in New Yurk by the American News 


In Boston, at 18 Cornhill Street. 
In Brooklyn, at Clarke’s, 07 Fulton Street, 


Newes-dealets throighout the country 


Mail your slice Fiptioens At onee, 
Address PHRLISHBR CHUREH UnNind, 108 Fulton Bireet, New 
York 


A gentieman of experienes in the Editing 


and Management of Daily Newspapers, a graduate of Yale Col 
jege, desires to make an engagement in the eapacityef Kdiloi 
Hefers, by permission, te the Hditers of THe Heunp Tasia, 


Company; Randolph, corner of Broadway and Ninth Street; and | 
108 Fulton Street. | 
In Philadelphia, at 1394 Chestnut Street. | 


In Chicago, by the Western American News Company; and by | 


The | 
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[THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
| ERARY REFERENCE. 
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Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec-| 


turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 


any Literary Commissions to be executed. | 


The Bureau Undertakes: 

I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

IL.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS, 

Ill.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION. 


IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 


FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR | 


WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WIEN DESIRED. 


VI—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 


VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 


| VIIL.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 


ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 


|1X.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 


PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 


X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
HTC, HITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVAT DIv- 
TATION, OW ON PUBLIC DELIVERY, 


| The Huvean reguives afee af One Dotlar before any Commearion 
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The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
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Leetavers and Lyseumea inyited ta put themselves in communi- 
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HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


| THE MARKET ASSISTANT, 


Containing a brief description of every article of Human Food 
sold in the Public Markets of the cities of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Brooklyn; including the various domestic 
and wild animals, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, fruits, etc., 
etc., with many curious incidents and anecdotes. By Thomas 
F. De Voe, author of The Market Book, etc. With numerous 
explanatory illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, price $2 50. 

*,* A valuable work for every family. 


The Open Polar Sea. A narrative of a Voyage of Dis- 
covery towards the North Pole in the Schooner United States. 
By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, Commander of the Expedition. Em- 
bellished with six full-page illustrations, drawn by Darley, 
White, and others, from Dr. Hayes’s sketches ; three fall-page 
charts; twenty-eight vignettes, and a fine portrait of the 
author engraved on steel. 1 vol. 8vo, price $3 75; half calf, 
$6. 

Charles Wesley seen in his Finer and Less 
Familiar Poems. 1 vol. 16mo, price $1 50; gilt, $2. 

Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. By Douglas 
Jerrold. With appropriate illustrations from designs by 
Charles Keene. 1 vol. 16mo, price, cloth, $1 50; cloth, full 
gilt, $2. 


| 





Messrs. Hurp & HovenTton have lately published : 


Macaulay’s Poems and Speeches, 2vols., cloth, 
$4 50. 


Out of Town. By Barry Gray. Cloth, $2. 

Poems of Alfred B. Street. 2 vols., $3. 

Poems, By Alice Cary. Cloth, $4. 

Essays on Art. By F.'T. Palgrave. Cloth, $1 75. 

Beethoven's Letters, 2 vols., cloth, $3. 

Six Months with Abraham Lincoln, Cloth, $2. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on regeipt of the prices annexed. 
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Now Rwapy, 
HOWELLS’S VENETIAN LIFE. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 
Ipcluding Commercial, Social, Historical, and Artistic Notice of 
the Place, By William D, Howella, A new edition, revised 
and cnlarged, 1 vol, crown Svo, price $2, 


NOTICKS OF THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PRESS, 


“We know of no alngle word which will so fitly characterize 
Mr, Howells’ new volume about Venice as‘ delightful,’ "North 
American Review, 

“There in hardly a feature of Venetian life that escapes hia 
sympathetic obvervation.— Wealminater Rertew, 

“Me, Howella'a reminiscences of Venice are worthy of more 
than & passing glanee, for he la not to be confounded with the 
crowd of superficial observers whieh annually foate through the 
elty,”’— Saturday Review, 

“Hora book which exhibita the whole panorama of Venetian 
life av falthifully aud atrikingly aa Mr, Howelle'a, we do not know 
where to turn." — Pall Mall Craeette 

“Tt ia Venice directly presented to the Imagination, steeped 
in lta owl peculiar attivephere, eu that we aee what the weiter 
peer, Bhare his emotion, and are mayle the companion of tile walke 
yather than the reader of hia pages.” — Huston Dally Traneeripe, 

' * 


NwWAnhy Kmaby, 
THE MARKET ASSISTANT. 


Conlaiiiig & belef deseripiion of every article of Human Mood 
auld li the Publio Marketa of the Cities of New York, Hoston, 
Philadelphia, did Hrooklyn, lnelidiig the Varloia Domestie 
and Wild Animals, Poultry, Gane, Fish, Vegetables, Mruite, 
elé,, ete,, WIth any ciFlois ineidenta and anecdotes, Hy 
Thomas . De Voe, author of the * Market Hook,’ ete, With 
numerous explanatory illustrations, 1 vel, hve, cloth, €9 40, 

HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 liroome Street, New York, 
*,* For sale by all booksellers, 


NEW BOOKS, 


THE FAIRE CGOSPELLER; 
Being Passages in the Life of Aune Askew, from recollections of 
Nicholas Moldwarp. By the author of Mary Powell. 
** Rather death than false of faith.” 
16mo, tinted paper, bevelled boards, etc., $1 75. 


THE DRAYTONS AND THE DAVENANTS. 
A story of the (English) Civil Wars. 
By the author of The Schinberg-Cotta Family. 
12mo, $1 75. 

The other 4 volames of this series, viz.: The Schinberg-Cotta 
Family, The Early Dawn, Kitty Trevylyan, and Winifred Bertram, 
in 12mo, to match The Draytons, in cabinet size, and the Sunday- 
school edition. 

POEMS. 
By the author of The Cotta Family. 
16mo, tinted paper, bevelled boards, etc., $1 75. 


M. W. DODD, Publisher, : 
506 Broadway. 
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Masor-Gen. G. K. WARREN. 





Price 60 cents. 


This day published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York. 





*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
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BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Ordera by Mall, 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
45 WALL STRENT, 


JANUARY 1, 1887, 


CASH OAPITAL, . «© «© «© «© & 6 $400,000 00 
SURPLUS, ‘ ‘ ‘ s 6 ‘ ‘ ‘ 101,8ab Ob 
ABBHI'B,. «© «§ «© «© «© «© «© «6 « 601,851 Of 


Vire and Tnland Ineurance effected In the Western and Southern 
Slates thro tie Underwriters’ Ageney,” 


Ben). &. Waleott, President, 
1, RemBen Lane, Bevretary. 


TH WOlKLD-KENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


POR PAMILY 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Usid 


FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


—_——— 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(628 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the “ Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 

Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application.— 

Report of the American Institute. 





PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 


ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE, 





WINES PREPARED AND P@T UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES, 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
JAMES J. LYONS, 
SoLm Agent, 

509 Broadway, under the St. Nicholas Hotel. 





Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY, 

Wanted=—A yoiiig tian of literary taste and soiie exesitive 
ability to enter a partnership already well established and hour 
ishing in & salubrieis Southern eily, Capital required from 
#,000 te 85,000, 

it is believed te he a fine opening for establishing a position at 
once permanent, powerful, and profitable, 

Address AmmnioaN HuABal POR LipaRARY ReraRanon, 


Address 
American Bureau for Literary Reference, 





188 Nassau Bireet, New York, 
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CEORCE STECK & CO. 
Had tho unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Inatitute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 


Firat premium received over all competition, when and wher 


ever exhibited, Send for Cireulara, 


WAREBROOMS, 141 BIGHTH STREBT, New Youn, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue, 


KALDENBERG & SON, 


THH ONLY MANUFACTURERA OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THH UNITED BTATSHSA, 


4 and 6 John Street, hea’ Broadway, 
PORTHAITS, ENTTIALS, HTC, CUT ON PIPES, 
NB. = 7 he MbnRecHAUM da positively the BiBT, dnd we warrank 


every Pipe to Volos 
A lafve aiid pelect slaék HOW Of hand, 


*,* Bpeclal attention given ta Orders fram the Country 


liepairing, Holling, Mounting, eté,, are a Apeciaity with ua, 


GOOD BRANDS OF TOBACCO FOR SALH, 


Send stamp for our diluatvated Circular, 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 
EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLueRaYMEN, PHystotaNns, and Pro- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 
Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 

and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M, EH, Church. 
Also by 


Dr. lrenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer’, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 


(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1 will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 


For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
a or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 


York. 
RICHARD DAVIES, 
Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 





25 Cents to Save 25 Dollars.—Hzerman’s Benzinz 
instantly removes Paint and Grease Spots and cleans Gloves, 
Silks, Ribbons, etc., equal to new. Sold by Druggists. 





Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, etc., 
cured at once by the use of HegEmMAN’s CamPHOoR IcE WITH 
GLYCERINE; Keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather. See 
that you get the Genuine. Sold by Druggists. 





Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Ciands, 
etc., etc. 





A Worp or ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GEN«RALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 

For sale at all the principal druggists’, 

PH, EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street, 
Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier, 


MAKH YOUR UWN BOAP, AND SAVE SIETY PHE CONT 


Phere is #6 AFiisle kAAWA pPrOdisiAg BER exellent Ana heap 
soap as this BAPONTI LH 
weing the same aesording te directions araund each hex, you 


jn saying your Waste grease, and 


obtain, with very little trouble and in a yery Short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you de, per lh,; and if you buy the greage, if 
will come anly to he, ar Te, per ib, 

Vor sale at all the principal grocers’, druggists’, and general 











deglera’, 
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TWENTY SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
OF TIE 


NEW YORK 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE 112 AND 114 BROADWAY. 


LIFE 





JANUARY 1, 1867. 


Amount of Assets, January 1, 1866, 
Amount of premiums received during 


$4,881,919 70 
~ $2,736,062 43 
852,742 04 
—— 3,088,804 47 
$7,970,724 17 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
$480,197 33 
Tl 44 


ooo, 
Amount ofinterest received and acc rued, 
including premiums on gold, etc., 





Paid losses by death, 

Paid on account of Deposit for Minors, 

Paid for Redemption of Dividends, An- 
nuities, and surrendered ,and can- 
celled Policies, . 

Paid Salaries, Printing, and Office Ex- 
penses, . ‘ 

Pai Commissions and Agency Expenses, 


827,838 42 


91,378 95 
280,796 95 


Paid for Advertising and Medical Exam- 
inations, . 88,616 62 
Paid Taxes, Internal Revenue Stamps, in 
and Law Expenses, . 3 24,007 V1 
—_———_ 1,242,907 52 
$6,727,816 65 
ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and deposited in 
Union Trust Company, 
Invested in United States Stocks, cost” 
; (Market value, $2.523,753 25.) 
Invested in New York City Bank Peocn, 
cost ° 
(Market value, $57, 518.) 
Invested in New York S ate < itare cost, 
(Market value, $825,890. 
Invested in other Stocks, ~ x 
(Market value, $30,000.) 
Loans on demand, secured by U. S. and 
other Stocks, 
(Market value, $391 526.) 
Real Estate, 5 » 
(Market value, § 225,000.) 
Bonds and Mortgages, ; : ‘ ‘ 
Premium Notes on existing Policies, 
bearing Interest, . : : 
Quarterly and semi- ‘annual Premiums 
due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1867, . 
Accrued Interest (not due) to Jan. 1, 1867, 
Accrued Rents (not due) to Jan. 1, 1867, 
Premiums on Policies in hands of Agents 
and in course of transmission, . 


$532,154 79 
2,399,591 24 
52,561 50 
791,436 54 
21,687 50 






344,600 00 
115,608 S87 
402,450 00 
1,384,821 40 
336,438 89 


5A, 26 25 
2,474 32 


289,745 35 


- $6,727,816 65 

The Trustees have declared a return Premium as follows: A 
SCRIP DIVIDEND of FIFTY PER CENT. upon all participating 
premiums on existing policies which were issued twelve months 
prior to January 1, 1867, and the redemption of the Dividends de- 
clared in 1865. 

Certificates will be redeemed in cash on and after the firat Mon- 
day in March next, on presentation at the Home Office. Policies 
subject to Notes will be credited with the Redemption on the 
settlement of next premium. 

By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM IH, 


Policies were 
mee 4,506, 


BEERS, Actuary. 


During the year %,296 new issued, ensuring 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE COMPANY, Jan. 1, 1967, 
6,727,816 65 


Assets as above at cost, 
(Market value $7,009, 002 B 

Reserved for losses due subsequent to 
January 1, 1867, . 

Reserved for Reporte d losses, awaiting 
proofs, et 

Reserved for Spec ial Deposit for minor 
children, 

Amount reserved for reinsurance on all 
existing policies (valuations at 4 per 
cent. inte rest, net premium), 

Return Premium, declared prior to 1864, 
payable on demand, . 

Return Premium, 1865 (now to ‘be paid), ° 

Return Premium, 1866 (present value), 

Return Premium, 1857 (present value), 

Special Reserve (not divided), 


64,291 45 
40,000 00 
214 32 


4,979,807 99 


03,304 96 
S843 56 
420.817 86 
57,802 00 
101,104 51 


$6,727,816 65 


TRUSTEES; 

ORNS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Ineur- 
anc 
JOUN M. NIXON (Doremus & Nixon, Dry Goods), 45 Warren 
Str 

DAV ID DOWS (David Dows & Co., 
Street. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, Union Buildings, corner of William 
and Pine Streets. 

DANIEL 8. MILLER (late Dater, Miller & Co., 

WM. ©, DUSENBERRY (Real Estate Broker), 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland), 49 William Street, 

JOHN L, ROGERS (late “Wyeth, Rogers & Co., Importers), 
64 William Street, 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street, 

DUDLEY B, FULLER (Fuller, Lord & Co.), 189 Greenwich 


Street, 

JOHN E, WILLIAMS, President of the Metropolitan Bank, 

WM. H. ~~ PLETON (Appleton & Co , Publishers), 443 and 
445 Broadwa 

ROBERT i. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 106 
Leonard Street. 

WILLIAM BARTON (Wm Barton & Son), 62 Wall Street. 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH (Booth & E dgar), 05 Front Street, 
—" ORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Co., 71 Wall 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD, Banker (Van Schaick, Massett & Co.), 
12 William Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Bowers, Beeckman & Bradford, jr., Dry 
Goods), 59 Leonard Street 

CHARI LES L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 66 


Leonard Street. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H, BEERS, Actuary. 

i peng id M. BANTA, ai 

10 u S R. BOGERT Bi) ( 

GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Medical Examiners. 

CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 


Iiour Merchants), 20 South 


Grocers), 


Extras (except Piano Music). Term opens April 15. Lewis's 
Gymnastics for Ladies; Military Drill for Gents. Zvery facility 
Sor the very best Christian Education. 
REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., 
Principal. 

NEW STANDARD, SCIENTIFIC, AND POPULAR 

BOOKS. 

i. 





Steam to saenreetls auton at Season 
(ireland), 
The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying U, 8, Mails, 


EVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 


From Pier 45, Norte River, 


RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY, 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY. 


Payable in Gold, Payable in Currency. 
FIRST CABIN, . . . . $110|STEERAGE, .... . $30 
toLondon, ... 115 toLondon,. ... 35 

toPeris, .... WD to Paris,. .... 4 

Passage by the Wednesday Steamers—First Cabin, $110; Steer- 

age, $35—payable in Currency. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, etc., 

at moderate rates. 

Steerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $45. 

Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their friends. 

For further information apply at the Company’s Offices. 


J. G. DALE, Agent, 








15 Broadway, New York. 
KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY. 
Assets, 1867, ke ae $2,000,000 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
B. F. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, Manager of Agencies. 
GEO. T. scesnsiasite M.D., Medical Examiner. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
At CLAVERACK, CoLumBria County, N. Y. 


Eighteen Instructors; eight Departments. $300 a Year. No 








THE NEW PHOTOCRAPHIC DICTIONARY. 
A DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, on the basis of Sutton'’s 
Dictionary. Rewrittea by Prof. Dawson, of Kings College, 
editor of the Journal of Photography; and Thomas Sutton, 
B.A., editor of Photographic Notes. 8vo, with numerous il- 
lustrations, Cloth, extra red edgee, $4 25. 


2. 
THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
By Theodor Mommeen, Translated, with the author's sanction 
and additions, by the Rev. Willlam P, Dick#on, classical ex- 
aminer of the University of St. Andrews, With a preface by 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. Complete in 4 volumes, forming 5 
parts, Crown 8vo, cloth, $24. 


3. 
THE COMMERCIAL HAND-BOOK OF 
FRANCE. 


By Frederick Martin, author of the Statesman’s Year Book, 
Crown 8vo, With maps, cloth, $4. 


4. 
THE WILD ELEPHANT, 
And the Method of Capturing and Taming it in Ceylon, By Sir 
J, Emerson Tennent, Bart., author of Ceylon, Crown 8yo, 
with 22 illustrations, $2, 


h. 
TRAINING, 
By Archibald Maclaren. 
8vo, cloth, $4. 


In Theory and Practice, Illustrated with 


plate and numerous diagrams, 


6. 
THE CRAMMAR OF HOUSE-PLANNINC. 
Hints on arranging and modifying plans of Cottages, Street- 
Houses, Villas, Mansions, and Outbuildings, By an M.S.A, 
and M.R.A.S. With numerous illustrative wood-cute and 
plates, 16mo, Cloth, $2 50. 
% 
ENCINEERING FACTS AND FICURES. 
An Annual Register of Progress in Mechanical Engineering and 
Construction, Edited by A. B. Brown, Engineer, 12mo, 
cloth, price per volume, $3. 
The volumes for 1863, 1864, 1865 now ready. 


8, 

THE UNIVERSAL SONCSTER; 

Orn, MUSEUM OF MIRTH, Forming the most complete, exten- 
sive, and valuable collection of Ancient and Modern Songs in 
the English language, with a copious and classified index. 
Embellished with humorous frontispieces and nearly a hun- 
dred wood-cuts, designed by George and Robt, Cruikshank. 

8 vols. 8vo, cloth, $9. 





All the above may be obtained of 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS FOR THE YEAR ENDING JAN. 
UARY 31, 1867: 

Net Assets, Feb.1,1866. . . . . + $14,112,849 95 
RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR: 

$5,145,550 18 

1,071,435 70—$6,217,035 83 


Premiums. ° ° ° . . 
Interest andrent. . : e ° 


—_——__. 


Paid for Commissions, ° 

Paid for Purchase of Future Commis- 
sions, Exchange, Postage, Adver- 
tising, Taxes, and Medical Fees, . 
Paid for Salaries, Printing, Stationery, 
Sundry Office and Law Expenses, 
Rent, etc., . ° . . ° 


258,491 89 


593,314 24 


223,926 51—82,690,088 76 








NET CASH ASSETS, . . . .« « «~ $17,639,296 n 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Cash in Bank and Trust Companies, 
Bonds and Mortgages, m ° ° 
United States Stocks. ° . ° 
Real Estate, ‘ ° ° e ° 
Due from Agents, . ° ° ° 


+ $1,547,450 07 
10,097,309 60 
5,003,108 73 
937,711 98 
53,716 57 
$17,639,206 97 





App: 


Accrued Interest. 
Market Value of Stocks in excess of 


$157,463 75 


Cost, 301,795 00 
Premiums deferred or in course of 
transmission, > - 1,212,811 69 





-——— $1,672,070 44 





GROSS ASSETS, FEB. 1st, 1867, . $19,311,367 41 
INCREASE IN NET ASSETS FOR THE YEAR, $3,526,947 12 


From the Undivided Surplus ($2,795,478 63) a dividend has beoa 
declared to policy-holders, available on the anniversaries of the 


dates of issue in the present year, 





Policies issued (including those restored) during the 
year 15,672, ensuring . ‘ + $54,875,490 00 
In force, February 1, 1867, 38,638 P olicies, ensuring $1 py 733 61 





The Company issues Policies upon the ordinary Life Plan, En- 
dowment Policies payable at any age not less than ten years 
from the date of same, Survivorship Annuities, and Children's 
Endowments, 

Premiums may be in one, five, ten, or more payments, as may 
be preferred, 

Policies of any description may be made payable to survivors 
or beneficiaries in annual instalments, running through a period 
of twenty years or less, with Yearly Dividends of Interest, thus 
avolding the risk and care of Investments, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, WILLIAM H, POPILAM, 
JOUN V. L. PRUYN, WILLIAM A, HAINES, 
WILLIAM MOORE, EZRA WHEELER, 
ROBERT Hl. McCURDY, SEYMOUR L, HUSTED, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
MARTIN BATES, DAVID HOADLEY, 
WILLIAM BETTS, NENRY A, SMYTHE, 
JOHUN WADSWORTH, WILLIAM Y. BRADY, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, WM. E. DODGE, 
OLIVER H, PALMER, GEORGE 8, COR, 
SAMUEL FE, SPROULLS, WM. K. STRONG, 
SAMUEL M, CORNELL, WM. M. VERMILYE, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, JOUN KE. DEVELIN, * 
WELLINGTON CLAPP, ALONZO CHILD, 
W. SMITH BROWN, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
RICHARD PATRICK, HENRY E, DAVIES, 
ALEX, W. BRADFORD, RICHARD A, McCURDY. 

RICHARD A, McCURDY, Vice-President. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary, 

ISAAC ABBATT, 
JOHN M, STUART, { Secretaries, 


WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., 

Hon, LUCIUS ROBINSON, tcoune. 

Hon. A. W. BRADFORD, 
MINTURN POST, M.D., 


ISAAC L, KIP, M.D., | Medical Examiners. 








$20,329,385 3 ° 
DIsBURSEMENTS : , 
Maturea Endowments and Claims by ’ 
a $774,966 67 \ 
Dividends paid in cash, or used s as cash 
in payment of Premiums, . 667,790 73 
Paid for Annuities and Surrendered 
Policies, . : rs . . . 166,599 22 
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Printed for Tuz ROUND TABLE ASSOCIATION by JOHN A. GRAY & GREEN, 16 and 18 Jacob Street; and published at the office, 132 Nassau Street, Saturday, March 16, 1867. 
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